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GENERAL ASD INTRODUCTORY 


VIEW, 


Tre is nothing which can accelerate the 
progreſs of Science more effectually, than a 
mutual and ſpeedy communication of the various 
diſcoveries made in different countries, 

It is from a fincere defire to contribute ſome- 
thing, if poſſible, towards promoting this end, 
that I venture to addreſs the Learned and Philo- 
ſophers, on the Kantean principles, concerning 
Man, the World, and the Deity, 
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Immanuel Kant, Royal Profeſſor of Morals and 
Metaphyſics in the Univerſity of Konigſberg, now 
about ſeventy years of age, and ſtill continuing to 
inſtru& his numerous auditors with diſtinguiſhed 
applauſe ; 1s univerſally acknowledged by his ene- 
mies, as well as friends, to be the greateſt philo- 
ſophical genius ever produced in Germany. The 
works which, after twenty years deep ſtudy and 
cloſe application, he has publiſhed, between the 
years 1781 and 1793, and the titles of which are 
mentioned in the note ſubjoined*, are confidently 
reported to contain the true ſeeds of a great and 
beneficial reform in all the departments of theo- 
retical, and in ſome of practical Philoſophy. 
They are diligently ſtudied by every thinking man 
in Germany, who would raiſe himſelf above the 

ſuperticial 

* 1, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, or, Criticiſm of Pure Rea- 
ſon.—Publiſhed 1781. 

2. Prolegomena zu einer jeden kinftigen Metaphbyſkk, die als 
Wiſſenſchaft wird auftreten kinnen, or, Introduction to all fu- 


ture Metaphyſics that ſhall deſerve the name of a Science, 
Publiſhed 1783. | 
3. Metaphyfiſche Anfangsgrinde der Naturwiſſenſchaft, or, 
Metaphyſical Elements of Natural Philoſophy.—Publiſhed 
1787. N 
4. Kritik der practiſchen Vernunft, or, Criticiſm of Practical 
Reaſon.—Publiſhed 1788. 
5, Kritik 
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ſuperficial wiſdom of popular maxims, and pene- 
trate deeper than is uſual into the more important 
intereſts of an intelligent Being. 

Although I cannot, at preſent, undertake to 
remove the doubts of thoſe writers, who, from 
want of ſufficient Knowledge, have endeavoured to 
detract from the merits of Profeſſor Kant, ſince this 
would carry me too far beyond the limits of the 
preſent Treatiſe—yet I am perſuaded, that the 
Learned of this country would do great ſervice to 
the cauſe of truth and ſcience, if, inſtead of leaving 
any further room for vague and fallacious reports, 
they were to encourage a correct and ſpeedy tranſ- 
lation of his works, and bring the alledged im- 
portance of his diſcoveries to a ſevere and im- 
partial examination. 

5. Kritik der Urtheiltraft, or, Criticiſm of Judgment.-- 
Publiſhed 1790. . 

6. Grundlegung zur Metaphyfik der Sitten, or, Principles 
for the Metaphyſics of Morals.-- Publiſhed 1792. 

7. Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der bloſzen Vernunft, 
or, Religion conſidered within the Bounds of mere Reaſon. -- 
—Publiſhed 1793. 

8. Der einxig migliche Bzweis vom Daſeyn Gottes, or, The 
only poſſible Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of the Deity. 

Publiſhed 15770. 


This work does not conſtitute any part of the Kantean ſyſtem, 
as it was publiſhed ten years before that ſyſtem was completed. 
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Whatever the reſult of ſuch endeavours may be, 
whether they terminate in a clear and complete re- 
futation of the whole celebrated ſyſtem, or juſtify 
the praiſes hitherto beſtowed on its ſuperior excel- 
lence, no one, I truſt, will have reaſon, in either 
caſe, to complain, with a certain writer, of having 
loft his time in a laborious attention, that is unre- 
warded by the conſciouſneſs of uſeful diſcovery. 
For Kant treats of objects which intereſt the whole 
human race ; his Philoſophy is a well-regulated 
whole of principles, not borrowed from preceding 
ages. Should theſe principles ſtand the teſt of ex- 
amination, the preſent fund of important know- 
ledge will be conſiderably increaſed, and ſhould 
they ſhrink before the eye of criticiſm, the detec- 
tion of their hidden fallacy may ſerve as a re- 
markable inſtance of the neceſſity of caution againſt 
errors of a fimilar nature, and, perhaps, lead to 
the diſcovery of poſitive and uſeful truths hitherto 
unknown, 

Theſe conſiderations have principally induced 
me, not only to open a free diſcuſſion of the Kan- 
tean principles by lectures, in which I ſhall con- 
tinue, as I have already done, to anſwer any ob- 
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jections which may be offered, but alſo to ſubmit 
them, by a ſeries of ſucceſſive publications, to the 
impartial judgment of a philoſophic public. 

The long ſpace of time which I have employed 
in ſtudying the Kantean Philoſophy, and the fa. 
vourable opportunity which I have enjoyed, of 
penetrating into its more difficult arguments, by 
the immediate aſſiſtance of the author, will, I 
hope, ſecure me from the reproach of not being 
ſufficiently prepared for what I intend to execute, 
as well as from the danger of aſſigning principles to 
Kant, which he never adopted. 

But though, I believe, I am ſufficient maſter of 
the ſubject itſelf, there will be room for indulgence 
as to the ſtile and mode in which I may deliver my 
ſentiments. And this indulgence, I hope, thoſe 
will not refuſe me, who conſider, that the Engliſh 
is not my native language—that to diſtinguiſh all 
the delicacies and all the ſhades of expreſſion, 
would have required much more time than I could 
poſſibly command that the eſſential characteriſtics 
of a philoſophical ſtile are clearneſs and preciſion, 
rather than form and dreſs—that all the graces and 
powers of eloquence have not produced a tranſla- 


tion 
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tion of Kant's Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, although 
this important work might have been tranſlated ten 
years ago, and that the pleaſures of taſte ought to be 
reſtrained when they threaten to retard the progreſs 
of knowledge. However, the ſtricteſt attention to 
all the remarks which I may be able to obtain con- 
cerning my labours, and which, if they are candid 
and juſt, I ſhall always receive with due acknowledg- 
ment, will, I hope, ſoon enable me to ſatisfy the 
reader in point of language as well as other par- 
ticulars. 1 

The preſent Treatiſe is chiefly intended to ſug- 
geſt that preliminary knowledge which is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, though not ſufficient to the 
underſtanding of Profeſſor Kant's principles con- 
cerning Man, the World and the Deity, and to ena- 
ble the reader, as far as is practicable, in an intro. 
ductory view, previouſly to judge what he may 
expect from a more comprehenſive ſtudy of the 
Kantean ſyſtem. 

To accompliſh theſe, and ſimilar ends, ſome 
writers have attempted to preſent the public with 
mere extracts of what ſeemed to them moſt re- 


markable in Kant's writings. But his philoſophy 
is 
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is not known enough to admit of any intelligible 
extracts, if not accompanied by conſiderable ex- 
planations. It forms one chain of cloſely con- 
need argument, where each link, from the no- 
velty of irs conſtruction, mult neceſſarily perplex 
the reader, if that immediately preceding be not 
completely underſtood. - 

Being fully convinced that this method of intro- 
duction muſt anavoidably fail of ſucceſs, and that a 
tranſlation of Kant's works, however deſirable, 
ought, for many reaſons, not to appear without 
ſome proper introduction, I ſhall attempt in con- 
ſequence of ſome hints contained in Profeflor Rein- 
hold's excellent Theory of Human Repreſentations, 
to purſue a different road, and to lay before the 
reader 1n this Treatiſe as a preliminary conſidera- 
tion, firſt, THAT SERIES OF PHILOSOPHIC OPINIONS 
WHICH HAS GIVEN OCCASION TO THOSE KAN= 
TEAN PRINCIPLES, of which I ſhall offer an ex- 
tract, And this ſeries of opinions will, I think, 
become an object worthy of particular attention. 
For although they may already be known from 
the hiſtory of Philoſophy, yet I am certain, they 
are not conſidered in that light in which Kant has 
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conſidered them, and in which they ought to be 
conſidered, in order that his improvements and 


diſcoveries may be properly underſtood and duly 


eſtimated. To this hiſtorical ſketch of opinions I 
ſhall add, as a ſecond neceſſary object of previous 
conſideration, SOME REMARKS ON THAT METHOD 
OF PHILOSOPHISING WHICH PROFESSOR: Kant 
HAS USED IN HIS ENQUIRIES. And theſe remarks 
will, I flatter myſelf, contribute to throw a light on 
the ſpirit of his Philoſophy. I ſhall, beſides, 
clearly and impartially deſcribe, as far as is prac- 
ticable, that iNFLUENCE WHICH HIs PHILOSOPHY 
is LIKELY TO HAVE ON SCIENCE IN GENERAL, 


AND ON RELIGION AND MORALS IN PARTICULAR, 


By thus contraſting the Kantean Syſtem with thoſe 
of other Philoſophers, I think I ſhall enable che 
reader to form a good previous opinion of what he 
may reaſonably expect from the ſtudy of Kant's 
works, and put him in poſſeſſion of ſuch prelimi- 
nary knowledge as will prove uſeful to him 
whenever a tranſlation of theſe works ſhall appear. 

Conformably to this plan, I ſhall begin with ex- 


amining that ſeries of philoſophic opinions which 


has given occaſion to Kant's principles. But that 
| theſe 
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theſe opinions may be the more attentively con- 
ſidered, ] ſhall firſt offer a ſhort deſcription of thoſe 
objects to which they refer. 


Theſe opinions do not refer to the objects in- 
veſtigated by Natural Philolophy, but to thoſe 


only which the ſtudy of that excellent Science in- 
ceflantly ſtimulates us to examine, and of which 
it can never of itſelf give any explicit information. 

To prevent miſunderſtanding, I muſt ſtate, that 
by Natural Philoſophy I mean that Science, which 
enquires into the various properties and relations 
of the viſible or ſenſible Phenomena in Nature, 
and which excludes from the compaſs of its con- 
remplations all thoſe things, properties, and rela- 
tions whoſe exiſtence is not atteſted by the incon- 
trovertible evidence of the ſenſes. 

Now, there are many objects of which the ſenſes 
are totally ignorant, and of which Natural Philoſo- 
phy cannot conſequently treat ; but which, never- 
theleſs, intereſt all mankind, and perpetually ob- 
trude themſelves upon the attention of thoſe who 
ſurvey the nature of the world with underſtanding. 

Theſe remarkable objects, which have their pro- 
per place in Metaphyſics only, I ſhall particulariſe 
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in the following manner; not, however, in order 


to ſay ſomething unknown, but to pave myſelf a 
more eaſy paſſage from what is known, to ſomething 
which may perhaps not be known *. 

I. Natural Philoſophy, as has been mentioned 
already, unfolds the various properties diſcoverable 
in the natural Phenomena by our ſenſes, and by 
doing this with a rigorous accuracy it prepares us 
to make a diſtinction between things and the mere 
properties of things. Thus it aſſerts, that a thing 
is coloured, ſolid, heavy, figured, &c. and that 
neither colour, nor ſolidity, nor weight, nor figure, 
taken ſingly or collectively, can make the thing. 
But as it informs us only of theſe and other proper- 
ties, it raiſes our curioſity, to enquire what the 
things can be which are ſaid to have theſe or other 
properties, This queſtion, however, remains unan- 
ſwered, and although it is extremely metaphyſical, 
yet it has induced many Philoſophers of great re- 
pute to diveſt, in their thoughts, every exiſting 

»I beg leone to remark, that if any thing generally known 
to the ſcholar ſhould have been introduced in ſome other part 
of this Treatiſe, it has been done with a view to render it uſetul 


alſo to the beginner in that branch of Philoſophy, of which I 
ſhall have occaſion to treat. 
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object in nature, of thoſe properties which we uſually 
diſcover in them by our ſenſes, and to maintain 
concerning the remaining inviſible or inſenſible be- 
ings ſeveral oppoſite opinions, which it is totally 
impoſſible to reconcile. Without approving or diſ- 
approving of ſuch a ſeparation, I have only to re- 
mark at preſent, that all the exiſting things in the 
world, when thus ſtript of their ſenſible proper- 
ties, are uſually called ſubſtances, and that ſub- 
ſtances, in this ſenſe of the word, have been inveſti- 
gated by Profeſſor Kant with the greateſt attention, 
not in order 'to diſcover their internal nature, 
which would have been impoſſible, but to bring 
to a final determination thoſe contradictory opi- 
nions entertained with regard to them by Philoſo- 
phers, which, although they may ſeem trifling at 
firſt ſight, yet have a decided and fatal influence 
on the uſe of our reaſon in matters of Science, 
Morals, and Religion. 

II. Natural Philoſophy not only inveſtigates the 
properties of the phenomena which ſurround us, 
but it alſo traces them back to their reſpective 
cauſes. It proves with incontrovertible evidence, 
that all nature conſiſts of one uninterrupted and 
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complex chain of cauſes and effects, and puts us 
in mind, that as a chain muſt have a firſt link, ſo 
the cauſes in nature muſt depend upon a firſt 
cauſe. This Science goes ſtill farther, and teaches 
mankind in very plain and convincing language, 
that the firſt cauſe is an intelligent, mighty, om- 
nipreſent, wiſe, and beneficent Being. But as this 
very ſame ſcience brings forward equally ſtrong 
arguments to prove that the properties of the firſt 
cauſe are different from thoſe of the things pro- 
duced by it, and this not only in degree, but alſo 
in kind, philoſophers have been at much vari- 
ance concerning that ſpecies of properties pecu- 
liarly belonging to the firſt cauſe; and as they 
were taught by the ſame ſcience to diſtinguiſh 
between things and mere properties of things, they 
attempted, in conſequence of this, to free their 
idea of the firſt cauſe from all thoſe appendages, as 
they expreſs themſelves, borrowed from the per- 
ceivable nature of man or the world ; but finding 


this idea to vaniſh in the fame proportion as they 
deprived it of thoſe borrowed properties, they 
began to diſagree concerning what they ought 
preciſely to think by the term fir? cayſe, and much 


more 
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more concerning what demonſtrations they ſhould 
offer in ſupport of its exiſtence. | 
In order to ſettle this diviſion of ſentiment, which 
originally ſprung up from an accurate ſtudy of 
Natural Philoſophy, and which muſt inevitably 
prove highly injurious to the cauſe of truth and 
virtue, Profeſſor Kant has compoſed a ſection in 
his Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, which in the opinion 
of the acuteſt German Philoſophers, cannot fail of 
deciding thoſe diſſentions completely and for ever. 
III. Natural Philoſophy not only inveſtigates the 
properties and cauſes of things, but it alſo claſſes 
the whole viſible world into various kingdoms and 
diſtricts of living and inanimate objects, penetrates 
through that multiplicity of connections, in which 
they ſtand with men as well as themſelves, and in- 
forms us that all the innumerable objects in the 
univerſe are but parts of a grand and beautiful 
whole. But after it has thus excited the natural 
curioſity of man to aſk whether this whole is 
bounded or infinite, it does nat return any ſatis- 
factory anſwer to this queſtion, 
The bounds of the univerſe in time and ſpace, 
together with the limits preſcribed to the diviſibi- 
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lity of matter, are unqueſtionably objects not per- 
ceivable by the ſenſes ; it is, therefore, no wonder 
that Natural Philoſophy excludes them from the 
circle of its enquiries. It might indeed ſeem that 
mankind would loſe nothing by being ignorant. of 
the bounds of the univerſe. But ſuch ignorance ne- 


ceſſarily implies a want of other knowledge highly 


unfavourable to the true intereſts of mankind. 
For Profeſſor Kant, who treats of this ſubje& at 
large in his Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, has clearly 
demonſtrated that doubts and diflentions concern- 


ing the bounds of the univerſe are a ſure ſign that 


the bounds of human knowledge are not com- 
pletely fixed. But wherever the limits of human 
knowledge are not fully aſcertained, there will be 
no certain means to ſtop the progreſs of enthu- 
ſiaſm, ſuperſtition, and ſcepticiſm, than which 
there can be no greater enemies to the true inte- 

reſts of mankind. | 
IV. Man, as a part of the viſible world, falls like- 
wiſe under the conſideration of Natural Philoſo- 
phy. This remarkable phenomenon has been the 
object of examination for many thouſand years, 
and has, among many other wonderful properties, 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered a faculty of perceiving things by means 
of organical ſenſes. The enquirers into nature ob- 
ſerved indeed, very early, that the perceiving fa- 
culty, or rather the percipient 1n man, cannot be 
known by means of the natural eye, touch, &c. and 
that therefore, it cannot have the properties of ex- 
tenſion, ſolidity, &c. which are conſtantly attached 
to the objects of the eye and touch; for otherwiſe 
it would, in their opinion, be viſible or tangible, 
which it is not. But although Natural Philoſophy 
moſt irreſiſtibly leads us to make this remarkable 
diſtinction between the percipient and the objects 
of the external ſenſes, yet it leaves us unſatisfied, 
when we aſk, wherein that diſtinction preciſely 
conſiſts, whether the one be fimple and the others 
compoſed, the firſt a ſpirit and the laſt corporeal ; 
or whether all the exiſtences in the univerſe, ac- 
cording to their true nature, are merely material 
or merely ſpiritual, or both at the ſame time. 

It has been attempted to draw the attention of 
man from such ABSTRUSE SPECULATIONS, as they 
are called, into the fertile field of Practical Philo- 
ſophy; but theſe attempts have always miſcarried. 
And indeed, what can be more natural than that 
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man, who feels a curioſity to know the nature 6f 


the ſurrounding objects, ſhould take an equal in- 
tereſt in knowing his own perceiving ſelf. 

V. Natural Philoſophy afferts, that from the 
ſame cauſes under fimilar circumſtances, the ſame 
effects may be expected. It proves with great 
force of argument, that this rule holds good 
within the whole circle of corporeal phenomena; 


- ERR . : 
that is to ſay, as far as they are known. But 


when we conſider man, and endeavour to account 
for the various motions and actions obſervable in 
him, we believe this rule muſt be liable to ſome 
exception. For every man's own experience will 
evince, that from the ſame cauſes and under ſimi- 
lar cirgumſtances, the ſame effects are not always 
produced upon human volitions; that fire and 
ſword, for inſtance, may, at one time, be the 
cauſe of flight and ſubmiſſion, and at another, of 
the ſtrongeſt reſolution to reſiſt, even at the ha- 
zard of life itſelf. This ſeems to demonſtrate the 
exiſtence of a certain power in man, which may 
act uninfluenced by other powers, and obey no 
other laws than thoſe of its own conſtitution. 


But whether man has really a power of this de- 
ſcription 
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ſcription or not, Natural Philoſophy, although it 
directs our attention to this ſubje& very fre- 
quently, has not been able to decide, that is, not 
in an univerſally evident manner. For the Neceſ- 
ſitarians who, as is generally known, make a con- 
fiderable party in the philoſophic world, publicly 
proteſt againſt the arguments that have been 
brought forward in favour of ſuch a power, aad 
boldly affirm that they are not concluſive. 

Without declaring myſelf for or againſt any of 
theſe parties, it is ſufficient at preſent, to notice 
that the human will, be it free or not, is an object 
| imperceptible by the ſenſes, and therefore inac- 
ceſſible to the inveſtigations of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, provided we keep to that definition which 
was given of this Science by the great Bacon. 

Profeflor Kant has devoted a moſt remarkable 
chapter in his Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, to the 
ſubject of Human Volition, where he propoſes a 
method of ſettling the diſſentions regarding this 
difficult queſtion, which is equally new and de- 
ſerving of attention. : 

1 have now clearly pointed out all the objects 
of thoſe philoſophic opinions which rouſed the 
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genius of Kant to build his celebrated ſyſtem 
concerning Man, the World, and the Deity. 
Theſe objects were the nature of the ſubſtances of 
which the world is compoſed, the bounds of the 
univerſe, the firſt cauſe of all that exiſts, the na- 
ture of the percipient principle, or the ſoul in man, 
and the free agency of human volition. Of theſe 
objects I have remarked that they are impercep- 
tible by the ſenſes, and that as ſuch, they cannot 
belong to the field of Natural Philoſophy. As 
Metaphyſics form that Science which treats of ex- 
iſtences not perceivable by the ſenſes, thoſe objects 
will moſt naturally have their places in this ſcience ; 
and as every man from the higheſt to the loweſt 
in capacity, has formed for himſelf ſome notions of 
the firſt cauſe, the ſoul, the human will, &c. it 
follows, that every man is, in ſome degree, a Meta- 
phyſician, although it cannot be inferred from this 
circumſtance, that every man's metaphyſics will 
agree with thoſe of others, or be equally correct. 

It is now proper to lay before the reader that 


variety of philoſophical opinions which predomi- 
nate at this day, concerning the objects I have par- 
ticulariſed, 


1 
ticulariſed, and this I ſhall endeavour to do briefly 
in the following manner : 


OPINIONS. 
I. CONCERNING THE SUBSTANCES OF THE WORLD, 


(a) All exiſting ſubſtances are either ſimple, 
or compoſed of the ſimple. 


(5) There is no where in the univerſe any ſub- 
ſtance exiſting which is ſimple or compoſed 
of ſimple parts, but all that really exiſts is 
compoſed in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 


II. CONCERNING THE BOUNDS OF THE UNIVERSE 
IN TIME AND SPACE, 


(a) The world has a beginning in time, and 
bounds in ſpace. | 


() The world has neither a beginning in time, 
nor bounds 1n ſpace. 


n III. con- 
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HI. conNCERNING THE FIRST CAUSE OF ALL THAT 
EXISTS, 


(a) There is an abſolutely neceſſary Being be- 
longing to the world, either as a part or as a 
cauſe, 


(b) There is no abſolutely neceſſary Being ex- 
iſting, either within or without the world. 


IV. CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE PERCIPI- 
ENT, OR THE SOUL IN MAN. 


{a) The foul or the percipient is compoſed, 
and is material. 


_ The ſoul or the percipient is not com- 
poſed, is not matter, but it is ſimple and 
ſpiritual. 8# 


V. CONCERNING THE FREEDOM OF HUMAN vo- 
LITIONS. 


(a) The phenomena in nature cannot be all 
accounted for from the operations of me- 
chanical 
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chanical cauſes, and it is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceflary to ſuppoſe a kind of cauſes operating 
freely and independently of foreign im- 
pulſe, : 


{b) There is no freedom of operation in any of 
the cauſes found in the univerſe, but all 


events happen according to a determined 
and invariable neceſſity. 


Here we have five plain queſtions, viz. Are 
the ſubſtances ſimple or not ?” „“ Has the world a 
beginning in time or not ?” © Has it bounds in 
ſpace or not?” * Is an abſolutely neceſſary firſt 
cauſe exiſting or not? Is the human will free 
or not?” Concerning each of theſe queſtions we 
have found two oppoſite opinions. Theſe oppo- 
ſite opinions have been defended by philoſophers 
of the firſt rank for more than ſeventeen hundred 
years ; but none of them has become univerſally 


evident, nor has any one of them been completely 
refuted, 
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The learned and philoſophical reader will re- 
quire no proof of what I have juſt aſſerted. He 
already knows, from the writings yearly publiſhed 
and republiſhed on the ſubjects of the human will, 
the nature of the ſoul, the ſubſtances of the world, 
and the bounds of the univerſe, that the public 
opinion really is divided on theſe ſubjects, as 1 
have deſcribed it to be. 

As to the oppoſite opinions regarding the firſt 
cauſe, it may be imagined that they ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of Atheiſts, But this they are not in- 
tended to ſuppoſe; I think too favourably of the 
underſtandings of men, to be eaſily perſuaded, that 
any intelligent being can, with an attentive eye, 
contemplate the wonderful ſtructure of the immenſe 
univerſe, and yet ſeriouſly believe in his heart there 
is no God. Thoſe oppoſite opinions do not origi- 
nate in Atheiſm, but in an inconſiderate, though 
well meant zeal to demonſtrate the exiſtence of 
the Deity ; which zeal diſcovers itſelf even in the 
language of thoſe who proteſt againſt all demon- 
ſtration in this particular. The exiſtence of the 
Deity, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not demonſtrable. And 
as every attempt to demonſtrate what 1s not de- 

monſtrable, 
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monſtrable, muſt neceflarily firſt excite doubts, 
and then oppoſite opinions and demonſtrations, fo 
the repeated attempts to demonſtrate the exiſtence 
of the Deity have really introduced into the world 
many doubts, oppoſite opinions, and demonſtra- 
tions, concerning this important object, which, 
although they cannot ſucceed in reducing ſound 
ſenſe to complete Atheiſm, for this would be im- 
poſſible, may ſerve, however, to force the Dog- 
matiſts to correct their demonſtrations, and to re- 
ject thoſe means which are calculated to defeat 
their own purpoſes. 

Suppoſing it therefore as a fact known to every 
Scholar and Philoſopher, that ſuch difference of 
opinion, as above ſtated, does yet really prevail, 
and truſting the reader will agree with me, that a 
conſtant repugnance in ſentiment reſpecting ob- 
jects of great importance to mankind, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a tendency, if not to erect the black 
ſtandard of Atheiſm, yet to enlarge the empire of 
Scepticiſm, and to generate a kind of diſtruſt in the 
deciſions of reaſon, I ſhall proceed to exhibit thoſe 
meaſures which Profeſſor Kant thought proper to 
adopt in order to remove that evil. 


This 
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This Philoſopher ſoon obſerved, that the me- 
thods which till then had been uſed to ſettle thoſe 
diſſentions were the very cauſes of their having 
continued through ſo many centuries, and of their | 
preſent continuance. For it had either been cuſ- 
tomary to ridicule every man who engaged in 
controverſies of this nature, and to brand his 
doubts with the name of metaphyſical ſubtleties, 
or to defend one fide of the queſtion and demon- 
. ſtrate the falſehood of the oppoſite fide. But it 
had not been perceived that neither of - theſe me- 
thods were adapted to the end propoſed. For, in 
the firſt place, every man is born a Metaphyſician. 
He cannot help reaſoning in fome ſerious mo- 
ments on the nature of his own perceiving ſelf, 
the nature of the things around him, and that Be- 
ing which has called him and the world into exiſ- 
tence. Now, in the prevailing fluctuation of op- 
poſite opinions upon theſe ſubjects, if any man 
ſhould happen to involve himſelf in doubts, by 
endeavouring to ſtop the current of ambiguity, 
ſurely this evil can be remedied only by the ſupe- 
rior force of argument, not by wit or ridicule, and 
much leſs by indecent contempt, In the ſecond 


place, 
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place, I aſk if it has ever been clear, that either of 
the two contending parties muſt be right and the 
oppoſite wrong? Can it not happen that both 
parties may be totally wrong in ſome reſpects, and 
perfe&ly right in others, and that, therefore, the 
one of them obſerving the weak ſides of their op- 
ponents, cannot for that reaſon, come over to their 
opinion, although the falſehood that lies concealed 
in their own arguments, and 1s well obſerved by 
the contrary party, cannot reaſonably prevail upon 
that contrary party to exchange their opinions for 
oppoſite ones equally erroneous? Now, if this 
ſhould be the caſe with the controverſies concern- 
ing the materiality and immateriality of the ſoul, 
the. freedom of human volition, &c. it is evident 
that the method of deciding them by defending 
one ſide of the queſtion, and refuting its oppoſite, 
although proper in many caſes, muſt be _ 
improper in the preſent. 

Profeſſor Kant not only ſuſpected that this 
might be the cafe with regard to the controverſies 
alluded to, and the methods of deciding them, 
but really diſcovered that his ſuſpicion was but 
too well founded, and that the contending parties, 

D inſtead 
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inſtead of contriving arguments for and againſt 
the materiality or immateriality of the ſoul, the 
neceſſity or freedom of human volition, &c. ought 
to have laid aſide all argumentation until they had 
agreed about truths of a very different nature. For 
in examining the preciſe ſtate of this controverſy, 
he was ſurpriſed to find the conceptions formed of 
the ſoul, the human will, the ſubſtances, &c. were 
ſuch as not only to admit of two oppoſite opinions, 
but alſo, what might ſeem incredible, to furniſh ar- 
guments in favour of both, which are equally ſtrong 
and convincing. This remarkable circumſtance left 
no longer any doubt upon his mind, but that in 
thoſe notions, although they are far from being 
merely fictitious, ye: ſome contradictory ingre- 
cients muſt lie at the bottom, which are vnob- 
ſerved by the contending parties, and which, when 
drawn to light, would lay open the miſtake, and 
blend their claſhing conceptions in one ſolid maſs 
of genuine truth. 

Thoſe Sections of the Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, 
wherein this extraordinary conſlict of thought has been 
purſued to its minuteſt elements, belong to the 
moſt inſtructive parts of that work. They are 

highly 
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highly beneficial to mankind, and will doubtleſs 
give a laſting peace to the regions of Speculative 
Philoſophy. As the preſent Treatiſe 1s merely in- 
troductory, it performs its duty, when it marks 
the places of inveſtigation, points out the method, 

and refers the reader to thoſe works, where fur- 
ther information may be obtained. 
Accordingly, without attempting to demonſtrate 
any of Profeſſor Kant's opinions, it is ſufficient for 
me to prove, by an inſtance, the poſſibility of form- 
ing ſuch conceptions of things, as ſhall not only 
occaſion two contradictory opinions, but alſo ſug- 
geſt arguments for them, that fall be equally 
ſtrong and convincing. Let the reader figure to 
his mind a ſquare circle, and he will have an object 
before him, concerning which he may demonſtrate 
with equal force of argument two contradictory aſſer- 
tions, viz. that a ſquare circle is, at the ſame time, 
round and not round. But this repugnance could 
never occur, if the ſubject of theſe aſſertions, or 
the conception of a ſquare circle, did not involve 
repugnant parts. The ſame caſe holds good, ac- 
cording to the reſults of the Criticiſm of Pure Rea- 
ſon, with regard to the conceptions of ſubſtances, 
De the 
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the Soul, the freedom of human Volition, the 
Deity, and the contradictory demonſtrations built upon 
them. They contain, like the conceptions and 

the opinions of a ſquare circle, ſome indubitable 
truth found by analyſis, but include, at the ſame 
time, ſome mixture of contradiction; 

Profeſſor Kant, not fatisfied with having made 
this diſcovery, moſt earneſtly endeavoured then to 
find wherein the contradiction concealed in thoſe 
remarkable conceptions conſiſted, and how it could 
be laid open in the moſt unequivocal manner. He 
was well aware, that an analyſis would indeed ſhew 
their component parts; but the queſtion being 
what they ought to contain, and not what they do, 
he ſoon perceived, that beſides the analytical, an- 
other method muſt neceſſarily be purſued. He 
ſaw, that, to correct our notions of things, we muſt 
hot only reſolve them into their elementary parts, 
but alſo compare them with thoſe objects which 
they repreſent. But here a difficulty aroſe, which 
ſeemed inſurmountable. Far thoſe objects to which 
the conceptions 1n queſtion refer, are, the Soul, 
the Will of Man, the Deity, &c. which, as has 


been ſhewn, are altogether imperceptible to the 
ſenſes. 
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ſenſes. How then ſhould we compare our concep- 
tions with things that are imperceptible ?—The 
queſtion, in the preſent caſe, naturally is, Can 
any man have notions of real exiſtencies which are 
imperceptible ?” Before we have ſatisfactorily an- 
ſwered this queſtion, all philoſophiſing on theſe 
imperceptible objects mult neceſſarily be extremely 
unſafe. Profeſſor Kant, obſerving that mankind 
is more concerned to acquire knowledge, than mere 
conceptions of things, changed the above queſtion 
in the following manner: * Is it poſſible for the 
human intelle& to know any thing of impercep- 
tible objects ;” and to expreſs this in a manner ſtill 
more comprehenſive, he propoſed to himſelf the 
following problem: 
** What can be known by man in general, or 
*© what is the nature and extent of human 
* knowledge in general?“ 

To this queſtion he found, indeed, a great many 
direct and indirect anſwers given in the various 
eſſays publiſhed on the human mind, but not one 
among them which was completely ſatisfactory. 
For in ſpite of all the elegance, in point of method 
and diction, diſplayed on this ſubject, it appears 

| that 
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that nothing deciſive has been brought out. For 


one part of the philoſophic world profeſſes to know 


only material objects, another not only material but 


alſo ſpiritual objects, and a third pretends to know 
nothing at all, that is to ſay, with indubitable 
certainty. | 

Profeſſor Kant, defi rous to eſtabliſh, as already 
mentioned, a criterion of what is knowable in ge- 
neral, ſoon perceived that it would be vain to look 
for it in the variety of corporeal and ſpiritual ob- 
| jects, pretended to be already known; for this 
might, perhaps, give us a criterion of what has 
been known, but not, as is here requiſite, of what 
is knowable in general. He, therefore, concluded, 
that the materials for ſuch a- criterion muſt lie 
within, and not without, man, that they muſt re- 
fide in a certain capacity, which enables him to 
know things. 

Being convinced that reaſon muſt either in part 
or wholly conſtitute the capacity of knowledge, he 
thought it indiſpenſably neceſlary to enquire into 
the nature of this faculty. 

And this enquiry ſeemed neceſſary from more 
than one conſideration. For there is perhaps no 
age, in which reaſon has been more adored, or 


more 


© 

more condemned, than the preſent. By ſome it is 
exalted as the Awful Judge, before whoſe tribunal 
alone the moſt weighty concerns of mankind can 
and ought to be decided ; by others it is repreſented 
as a being of contracted views, and which, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Divine illumination, would 
blindly hurry man into everlaſting perdition. 

But what then is the peculiar nature of this 
mighty or feeble faculty? To this we find the 
following anſwers: Alt is a faculty which every body 
knows, without explanation; it may be better felt 
than explained, and definitions may here perplex, 
but they cannot inſtruct. It is a faculty which 
diſtinguiſhes man from the brutes. It is that in 
man, which enables him to form deſigns, and to 

diſcover the moſt proper means. It is a power, 
| which elevates the views of man beyond the con- 
fines of this globe, conducts him from one ſyſtem 
of worlds to another, and leads him to the firſt of 
all beings. It is a power which, by the aſſiſtance 
of organization, enables man to comprehend what 
paſſes within and without him. 

All theſe various opinions comprehended in one 
notion, form the moſt extenſive, and therefore the 


moſt 
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moſt indefinite ſenſe, in which the term, reaſon, 
has hitherto been uſed. There is, however, a 
meaning in this term, which is a little more con- 
fined, and, according to which, it implies thoſe 
mental faculties that are oppoſed to ſenſe, and 
which diſcover themſelves in judgments and rea- 
ſonings. The term reaſon, taken in a more con- 
fined ſenſe, will therefore comprehend, befides 
what is properly called reaſon, alſo the judging fa- 
culty or the underſtanding, and exclude the faculty 
of ſenſe. The term reaſon, conſidered in the moſt 
confined and definite ſenſe it has ever been received, 
not only excludes the faculty of ſenſe, but alſo that 
of judgment or underſtanding, and implies merely 
the faculty of reaſoning or concluding, diſtinctly 
- conſidered from all other faculties of the mind. 

When, therefore, reaſon forms defigns, or diſ- 
covers means, when it traces the ſyſtems of im- 
menſe worlds, where the eye ſees only ſmall lumi- 
nous ſpots, when it penetrates into the ſecrets of 
inviſible regions, and climbs up to the firſt of all 
beings, it muſt do this by means of concluſions, — 
This aſſertion muſt be granted, provided reaſon 
ſhall remain an active faculty. For, according to 


all logical diſquiſitions, there are only three different 
kinds 
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kinds of operations, by which the mind knows 
things, viz. ſimple apprehenſion, judgment, and 
concluſion. As the firſt can belong to ſenſe only, 
the ſecond to the underſtanding only, there re- 
mains no other than the laſt, or the concluſion for 
reaſon ; and, therefore, whatever this faculty may 
know, it muſt neceſſarily acquire that knowledge 
by the act of concluding. 

In order to fix the bounds of what can be known 
in general, Profeſſor Kant thought it indiſpenſably 
requiſite to enquire, what may be known by this 
faculty of concluding. 

The works hitherto written on the various pow- 
ers of the mind ſeemed to promiſe no inconſider- 
able aſſiſtance in this attempt, and, indeed, the 
unanimity with which they had defined what we 
are to underſtand by a concluſion, induced Kant 
to believe, that they would be as unanimous in de- 
fining what we are to underſtand by reaſon. For, 
according to what has been already ſaid, when the 
faculty of concluding is rightly and univerſally un- 
derſtood, the faculty of reaſoning cannot be any 
longer miſconceived, and when the nature of rea- 
fon 1s known, the bounds of human knowledge at- 

E tainable 
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tainable by reaſon cannot of courſe be miſtaken, 
But in theſe expectations he found himſelf very 
much diſappointed, 

A concluſion is indeed defined to be the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
by comparing them to a third ; but grant this de- 
finition to be correct, and it will follow, that reaſon, 
ſo far from knowing any thing, can of itſelf know 
nothing. For how can a mere concluding fa- 
culty, as it has been juſt deſcribed, give know- 
ledge, when it ſuppoſes ideas, of which know- 
ledge is compoſed, as neceſſary to the exerciſe of 
its functions, | 

If then the concluding act of reaſon cannot 
make us know any thing, but by means of ideas, 
the queſtion ariſes: Whence reaſon acquires the 
ideas of which it forms its conclufons ? When 
theſe ideas refer to objects which ſtrike the ſenſes, 
the anſwer will be eaſy, and we may ſay; From 
experience; but when they refer to objects not 
perceivable by the ſenſes, ſuch as the ſoul, the 
firſt cauſe, &c. whence does reaſon derive theſe 
ideas? 


From 
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From revelation, ſay ſome philoſophers, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who think human reaſon too weak to 
acquire true and ſufficient knowledge of ſuch ob- 
jects by its on natural powers. Theſe good men, 
ſay other philoſophers, prove the weakneſs of 
human reaſon by their example, rather than by 
their argument. In ſupport of this aſſertion, they 
argue, that every revelation of the Deity, the ſoul, 
or other objects beyond the reach of the ſenſes, 
which ſtands up in oppoſition to ſound reaſon, 
ought to be rejected as ſpurious. If this be ra- 
tional, it follows, ſay they, that ideas of the ſoul, 
the Deity, &c. muſt be prior in the mind, and not 
poſterior to revelation. For who, continue theſe 
men, can reaſonably adopt or reje& any ideas 
offered of thoſe important objects, without having 
examined them, and how can they be examined, 
without being compared with ideas already in the 
mind ; and who, therefore, can pretend to have 
received juſt and correct ideas of the Deity, the 
foul, &c. from revelation, when the correctneſs 
and juftneſs of the ideas that are contained in any 
revelation, can only be aſcertained and acknow- 
ledged by comparing them to ideas which muſt 
E 2 exiſt 
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exiſt previouſly in the mind, in order to render 


fuch compariſon and examination poſſible. ' 

Although the philoſophers who are of the laſt- 
mentioned opinion, perſuade themſelves that they 
have approached much nearer to truth, in not de- 
riving the ideas of inſenſible objects from reve- 
lation; yet they widely differ as to the ſource from 
which they are derivable, and reciprocally refute 
one another in the following manner : 

As theſe ideas, ſay they, cannot originally derive 
from revelation, they muſt be produced, or ac- 
quired by reaſon in a more natural manner. But 
as reaſon is merely a faculty of concluding, it can 
as ſuch produce no ideas at all ; it muſt, therefore 
receive them. Now there are only two poſſible 
ways of receiving them ; either the mind receives 
them at its creation, and then they are innate, or 
it receives them from the knowledge of external 
objects, wherein they lie concealed, and from 
which they are brought into light by abſtraction or 
derivation. In the laſt caſe, they are not innate, 
but acquired. | | 
| Thoſe philoſophers who aſſume innate ideas, are 
expoſed to the following objections: He that aſſumes 
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innate ideas, mult allow a diſtinction between theſe 
ideas and the objects to which they refer; other- 
wiſe he confounds ideas with things, and things 
with ideas. He muſt further allow the neceſſity of 
proving, that thoſe ideas which he calls innate do 
really refer to exiſtencies diſtinct from them; for, 
otherwiſe, he cannot be certain, that they are al- 
together any thing more than mere ideas or entities 
of the mind. But how can he prove this? To ſay, I 
have ideas of this or that deſcription, and therefore 
theſe ideas muſt refer to real exiſtencies, is proy- 
ing nothing. And what other argument remains ? 
Compariſon is impracticable; for the objects to be 
compared lie beyond the limits of the ſenſes. If, 
therefore, it is not yet decided whether the ſup- 
poſed innate ideas are real ideas or not, it cannot be 
certain that they are innate. 

And indeed a very reſpectable body of Philoſo- 
phers have been convinced by theſe and other rea- 
ſons, that the hypotheſis of Plato and Leibnitz 
concerning innate ideas is not tenable. They 
have accordingly reſolved to try a different me- 
thod of enquiry, and to derive, with Ariſtotle and 
Locke, the ideas of immaterial objects from expe- 


rience, 
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rience. The principle upon which they proceed, 
is, that every idea of immaterial as welt as material 
objects has originally entered the mind through 
the channel of the ſenſes, except the ideas refer- 
ring to the operations of the mental faculties, 
which are acquired by the act of reflection. Rea- 
ſon, in their opinion, muſt accordingly have a 
power to unfold the immaterial, which exiſts with- 
out the mind, from the material, which works 
upon the ſenſes. The mode in which reaſon per- 
forms this unfolding operation, they expreſs by 
the terms Abſtration, Modification, Derivation. 
The only misfortune is, that theſe Philoſophers do 
not, and cannot, agree, at this day, to which of 
theſe three modes of unfolding they ſhould give 
the preference. And, indeed, they will never 
agree concerning this circumſtance. Fur what 
material object can be modified into a Deity? Can 
the Deity or the ſoul form any perceivable parts 
of any body, and ſo admit of being abſtracted or 
derived from it? Nevertheleſs they believe, that 
as our ideas of immaterial objects cannot be fur- 
niſned byfrevelaton, nor conſidered as innate, they 
muſt, therefore, be acquired by ſome mode of ab- 
ſtraction 


. 
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ſtraction or other, although it is not yet agreed as 
to the way in which this is practicable. 

Other Philoſophers finding three oppoſite opi- 
nions, concerning one queſtion which have been 
alternately deſtroyed and revived again for many 
centuries, are inclined equally to doubt of them 
all, and either believe that nothing deciſive can 
ever brought out on theſe points in debate, or that 
theſe diſſentions may, or will in time, be brought 
to a final determination. 

Of the laſt opinion was Profeſſor Kant. He in- 
deed doubted of the correctneſs of thoſe opinions 
entertained by the adherents of Leibnitz and 
Locke, and clearly ſaw, that as long as it is not de- 
cided, whence reaſon derives the ideas of immate- 
rial objects neceſſary to its bold concluſions on 
immaterial exiſtencies, ſo long it muſt be abſo- 
lutely uncertain what we are preciſely ro under- 
ſtand by reaſon, and much more ſo, what kind of 
knowledge we may ſafely expect from this faculty; 
but being once determined ta diſcoyer, if poſſible, 
ſome mode of demonſtrating the bounds of hu- 
man knowledge, or human ignorance, and believ- 
ing that the underſtanding might perhaps contain 
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fome data from which reaſon might derive the 
ideas of immaterial objects, he attempted to inveſ- 
tigate the nature of this faculty. 

The firſt queſtion to be anſwered in order to 
enſure ſucceſs, naturally was : What is meant by 
the term Underſtanding ? To this he found the 
following and fimilar anſwers : It is a faculty merely 
ariſing from ſpeech. It is a judging faculty. 
What is judgment? It is an operation of the mind 
ſo familiar to every man who has underſtanding, 
and its name is ſo common and ſo well under- 
ſtood, that it needs no definition. The moſt exact 
account which Profeſſor Kant could obtain of the 
underſtanding, was, that this faculty enables a man 
to perceive the agreement and diſagreement of 
two ideas immediately, in diſtinction from reaſon 
which makes him perceive the ſame agreement 
and diſagreement of ideas, only mediately, that is 
to ſay, by means of comparing them to a third. 

According to this account of things, it was clear 
at once, that the underſtanding being a faculty of 
perceiving only the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, or, what is the ſame, of perceiving their 
common nature and ſpecific differences muſt as ſuch 


neceſſarily 


1 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe ideas itſelf, and receive them 
from ſome other quarter, before it can exerciſe its 
functions upon them. And here a queſtion ariſes 
ſimilar to chat reſpecting reaſon: Whence does the 
underſtanding receive the ideas referring to imma- 
terial objects? | | 

If the mind is active with regard to the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge; if knowledge involves ideas of 
real exiſtencies; if, farther, the activity of the 
mind muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in concluding, judg- 
ing, and apprehending ſimply, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that, as the ideas of immaterial objects can- 
not be derived from any concluding or judging 
operation, they mult ether originate in ſimple ap- 
prehenſion, or in the dieaming faculty of the ima- 
gination. In the laſt caſe, it would be eaſy to fix 
the bounds of human knowledge, becauſe it would 
be manifeſt, that man can have knowledge of ma- 
terial objects only. 


Profeſſor Kant, accordingly, inveſtigated the na- 
ture of ſimple apprehenſion. He found, that to 
apprehend things ſimply, means, in the preſent 
caſe, as much as to contemplate them immediately, 
and without the aid of deduction. He farther ob- 
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ſerved, that to contemplate things immediately, 
requires man to have a ſenſitive faculty ; becauſe 
without ſuch a faculty, man could not have objects 
for his contemplation, any more than he could 
have objects for ſight, without a faculty of ſeeing, 
This, however, is pretty generally granted, and it 
would be well, if Philoſophers did as generally 
agree concerning what we are preciſely to under- 
ſtand by the faculty of ſenſe. 

Profeſſor Kant finding, that among the eſſential 
conditions, under which ſimple apprehenſion is 
poſſible, the ſenſitive faculty muſt be numbered, 
and that, in conſequence, whatever contradicts the 
nature of ſenſe, cannot be contemplated by any 
effort of ſimple apprehenſion, believed it to be in- 
diſpenſably requiſite to penetrate deeply into the 
conſtitution of the ſenſitive faculty, and to collect 
all poſſible information on this ſubject. 

He took it for granted, that nothing was ſo well 
known, and ſo generally underſtood, as the ſenſi- 
tive faculty ; becauſe he found almoſt every Philo- 
ſopher ſuppoſed it to be known, and conſidered it 
as deſerving only a ſuperficial explication, and as 


requiring the mere mention of its name to make it 
directly 
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directly underſtood ; but when he came to contraſt 
their reſpective opinions on this ſubje& more ac- 
curately, he was ſurpriſed to find, that within the 
whole compaſs of Speculative Philoſophy, there 
was not one object leſs known and leſs underſtood 
than the nature of the ſenſitive faculty “. 

I. The Materialiſts have laid it down as the 
fundamental principle of their Philoſophic Syſtem, 
that all exiſtencies in the world are either mere 
bodies, or properties of bodies, or relations be- 
tween bodies. Agreeably to this principle, they 
explain the ſenſitive faculty to be a mere property 
of organization, and to conſiſt chiefly in the irrita- 
bility of the nerves. As in this manner corporeal ob- 
jects only can be known to man, ſenſe with them is 
the ſource of all true and ſubſtantial knowledge. 
And as reaſon and the underſtanding can have no 
other employment left than that of comparing and 
arranging the materials furniſhed by ſenſe, theſe fa- 

* As I am now proceeding to contraſt more particularly the 
opinions of the philoſophical parties into which the public is 
divided, I muſt obſerve, that theſe parties have done much good 
to the cauſe of truth, and that their diviſion ia ſentiment can. 
not reflect any diſcredit upon their underſtandings ; for this di- 
viſion originates in certain deluſions of reaſon, that are as na- 


tural and unavoidable as thoſe of the eye with regard to the 
motion of the ſun, and the colour of bodies, 
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culties are alſo mere modifications of the organi- 
Zation. 

It is chiefly upon the foundation of Materialiſm, 


as here delineated, that it has been attempted by 
many celebrated Philoſophers to conſider thought 
as a mere property of the nervous ſyſtem, to take 
the capacity of reciprocal reſiſtance in inert, ſolid, 
and incompreſſible bodies, for a mechanical ſpe- 
cies of perception, to account for all our ſenſations, 
ideas, and mental operations, from vibrations, vi- 
bratiuncles, or miniature vibrations of the medul- 
lary ſubſtance of the nerves and brain, to go even 
ſo far as to ſuppoſe our ideas of fight to conſiſt of 
a kind of matter reſembling the Bononian ſtone, or 
ſome kind of phoſphorus, of which the mind could 
fabricate ſome hundreds in a day, &c. and to be- 
lieve that ſcience will then alone advance with rapid 
ſtrides, when future generations ſhall put all kinds 
of evidences and enquiries into mathematical forms, 
and, as it were, reduce Ariſtotle's ten categories, 
ana iop Wilkins's forty ſumma genera to the 
head of quantity alone, ſo as to make Mathemia- 
tics and Logic, Natural Hiſtory and Civil Hiſtory, 


and 
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and Philoſophy of all other kinds, coincide omni 
ex parte. | 


II. The Idealiſts entertain opinions diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe adopted by the Materialiſts. They 
afſert, that there is no world exiſting without the 
mind, and that therefore there is no occaſion for 
aſſuming any kind of ſenfitive faculty to inform us 
of bodies, nerves, miniature vibrations, phoſpho- 
rus and Bononian ſtones, all theſe things exiſting 
no whereelſe than in our own imagination, where 
they are fabricated and converted into objects that 
ſhall have an external exiſtence. 

In our enlightened times it would be ridiculous 
to avow opinions of this deſcription, It ſeems even 
incredible, that any Idealiſt in any age could for- 
get himſelf ſo far as to run his head againſt a poſt, 
merely becauſe he found in his ſyſtem, that no ex- 
ternal world does exiſt, and that therefore nothing 
could be without to hurt him. Yet, nevertheleſs, 
I am bold enough to affirm, without being an ad- 
vocate for Idealiſm, that this ſet, when argument, 
and not cuſtom or habit, ſhall decide, muſt neceſ- 
farily gain additional ſtrength, in the ſame propor. 
tion as Materialiſm attains higher degrees of per- 
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fection, and that it may therefore ſerve as a power- 
ful mean, 1f not to refute the arguments of this 
{eQ, at leaſt to make them extremely ſuſpicious ; 
as may be ſeen from the following reaſonings : 

The Materialiſts conclude, from their ideas of an 
external world, that therefore ſuch a world muſt 
exiſt; but from the exiſtence of an idea to the ex- 
iſtence of its object, there is no manner of con- 
cluſion. They farther maintain, that the exiſtence 
of an external world 1s certain to demonſtration, 
becauſe we have intuitive knowledge of it, and 
"becauſe intuitive knowledge wants no demonſtra- 
tion, it being ſelf-evident. But this intuitive 
knowledge, ſay the Idealiſts, reports of the exter- 
nal things that they are coloured, which they evi- 
dently are not—that they are ſolid, which they are 
not, ſolidity implying a ſet of ſenſations exiſting 
within our touch, and not without it—that they 
are extended and figured, which they are not, the 
notions of extenſion and figure being merely rela- 
tive, that is, no notions of the things at all. Now, 
continue they, ſolidity, figure, and colour, are 
conſidered by the Materialiſts as neceſſary to the 
very exiſtence of external things, ſo that when 
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theſe properties, eſpecially extenſion, are taken 
away, the things immediately vaniſh, But it has 
been juſt mentioned, that theſe properties can exiſt 
no where elſe than in the ideas of the mind; hence 
it follows, that the thing, whoſe very exiſtence 
depends on thoſe properties, muſt likewiſe exiſt no 
where elſe but in the ideas of the mind. When, 
therefore, that intuitive knowledge of external 
things, adduced by the Materialiſts, as a demon- 
{tration of their exiſtence, can, in fact, inform us 
of things only that exiſt in the mind, how then can 
the adherents of this ſe& infer, from ſuch know- 
ledge, the exiſtence of a whole external world, of 
which they cannot inſtance a fingle property, and, 
moreover, aſſume a ſenſitive faculty, to make us 
acquainted with things of which we can have no 
knowledge at all. 

It 1s, therefore, certain, that there being no ex- 
ternal world, no ſenſitive faculty can exiſt, that, 
conſequently, the world of ideas is the only world 
of realities, and that the endeavours of the Mate- 
rialiſts, to convert the ideas and operations of our 
minds into external bodies and mechanical mo- 
tions, will and can never ſucceed. 
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However miſtaken the Idealiſts may be in their 
notions of things, one of their arguments, which 
is moſt dangerous to Materialiſm, will, I think, 
bear out againſt all attacks that may be made upon 
it, and this is, that all our ideas of things are 
merely relative. 

III. The Spiritualiſts, who agree with the laſt- 
mentioned ſect, in believing that the true nature 
of things 1s known to the intelle& only, differ from 
them as to what they ſhould underſtand by the 
ſenſitive faculty. And it is 1n this particular, that 
they cannot agree even among thernſelves. 

Thoſe who follow Leibnitz, the greateſt of all 
Spiritualiſts, naturally aſſume it as a fundamental 


principle of their ſyſtem, that the world is 


a compound of ſimple ſubſtances, that our opinion 
of things being extended and figured, is the re- 
ſult of confuſed ideas, and that the ſenſitive fa- 
culty, which :curniſhes theſe ideas, ſo far from 
being the true ſource of real knowledge, is rather a 
hindrance to the intellect, which alone has the 
power to contemplate things as they are, and to 


procure ſubſtantial knowledge of the world, 
As 
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As to the place where this faculty reſides, the 
diſſentions among theſe a are ſtill 
greater. 

Some of them think, that it muſt have its ſeat 
in the body, or the organization of the body, and 
conſider it as a faculty adapted to receive impreſ- 
ſions, and to communicate them to the incorporeal 
foul, which as ſuch cannot be properly ſaid to 
admit of impreſſions, and, therefore, of having! in 
itſelf a ſenſitive faculty. 

Others aſſert, that it muſt be in the foul, in why 
to receive impreſſions made on the organization. 
Theſe, indeed, allow it to be a property of the ſoul. 
itſelf, but they conſider it as a mere accidental 
property, which vaniſhes away as ſoon as the union 
between the body and ſoul is reſolved. 

And till others are of opinion, that it ruſt be 
at once in the ſoul and body. Theſe men take it 
tor a faculty of being affected by external things, 
through the medium of organization; and the or- 
ganization, they think, inſtead of enlarging the 
views of the mind, rather tends to confine them 


within the circle of ſenſible objects. 
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IV. The Eclecticks who ſaw, that the abſurd 
opinions of the Alexandrine and other ſchools 
could not be reformed, unleſs implicit belief were 
diſcarded and free enquiry ſet on foot, have, in 
order to carry on the work of truth with better 
ſucceſs, firmly reſolved not to pay implicit defer- 
ence to any philoſophic ſe& or leader, and to con- 
ſtruct ſyſtems of opinions which ſhall be properly 
and peculiarly their own ; but as to the ſubject of 
our preſent enquiry, however they may diſallow 
the authority of great .names, yet they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily either aſſume a ſenſitive faculty in man or 
not. In the laſt caſe they will be Idealiſts, al- 
though they proteſt againſt this ſect; and in the 
firſt, they muſt either conſider the ſenſitive faculty 
as the only ſource of genuine knowledge, and con- 
firm Materialiſm, or grant, that beſides this fa- 
Eulty, the powers of reaſon and intelle& contain 
other ſources of genuine and different knowledge. 
In this caſe, they muſt be Spiritualiſts, and place 
the ſenſitive faculty either in the organizations 


alone, or in the ſoul alone, or in both together, 


and thus give additional currency to the contro- 
verted 
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verted opinions of thoſe very ſets which they pre- 
tend to reform. 

V. The Sceptics, eſpecially thoſe of them who 
proceed upon principles, perceiving ſo many irre- 
gular and diſcordant opinions defended concerning 
the ſenfifive faculty, thus accoſt the defenders : 

You are conſtructing ſyſtems of opinion. Are 
you then agreed wherein truth may conſiſt? Have 
you already diſcovered a criterion by which you 
may judge whether or not your ideas of things 
agree with the things which they repreſent, No, 
you have not. And what is more, you never will 
diſcover ſuch a criterion ; for your ideas of things 
are not the things themſelves, but merely copies 
of them. Can you, then, lay aſide theſe ideas for 
a few moments and compare the copy with the ori- 
ginal? No, you cannot. For whatever you view, 
you muſt neceſſarily view it through the medium 
of your ideas. All compariſon therefore is impoſ- 
ſible. A criterion of truth is impoſſible, and all 
your controverſies, together with all your opinions 
concerning the ſenſitive faculty and other uncertain 
points, will never convince us, nor interrupt by 
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vain diſſentions, the ſuperior tranquillity of our 


minds. | 

From this comparative view of the various opi- 
nions hitherto maintained concerning the faculties 
of ſenſe, underſtanding, and reaſon, it will, I 
hope, clearly appear ; firſt, that Philoſophers have 
not yet ſucceeded in determining accurately and in 
an univerſally evident manner, what we are to un- 
derſtand by the faculty of ſenſe, and that it is ſtill 
uncertain whether or not this faculty can furniſh 
ſuch materials as can admit of being modified into 
ideas of immaterial exiſtences, different from the 
operations of the human mind. Secondly, that 
want of ſucceſs in this attempt is the grand cauſe 
why we have received to this day, but very imper- 


fect accounts of the intellect, and that it is ex- 


* It might be objected, that the five philoſophical parties 
above adduced, diſtinguiſh themſelves by a ſtill greater variety 
of different opinions than I have mentioned. But who is able 
to determine all the deviations of ſentiment amidſt fo much 
confuſion ? It may be further added, that Materialiſm, Ideal. 
iſm, Spiritualiſm, and Scepticiſm, are merely Ideals, which 
can only be approached, but never reached. But even a mere 
znclination to the opinions of theſe ſects, as it is more imper- 
ceptible, appears the more plauſible, and is, on that account, 
the more dangerous, ſince the confuſion nat only remains the 
ame, but alſo receives a greater appearance of truth. 
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tremely doubtful whether or not this faculty can 
form any ſolid judgments concerning immaterial 
exiſtences. Thirdly, that the incorrect and am- 
biguous deſcriptions of ſenſe and intellect have 
produced as incorrect and ambiguous deſcriptions 
of reaſon, and that therefore we hav@ no certain 
authority for aſſigning to this faculty, a power of 
penetrating into the inviſible regions of immaterial 
objects. And laſtly, that as it is to ſenſe, intel- 


let, and reaſon, that we are indebted for all our 
knowledge, and as theſe faculties are not yet 
completely underſtood, we need not therefore 
wonder that the limits of what can be known by 
man are {till unſettled, and of courſe either boldly 
tranſgreſſed, or too fearfully ſhunned, and this 
in matters which not only can but ought to be 
known. 

To this hiſtorical ſketch of philoſophic opinions 
it may be objeted—that it is unſupported by au- 
thority ; but this Treatiſe being addreſſed to the 
learned, the cauſe of truth will, J hope, loſe no- 
thing by this deficiency, which may be eafily re- 
medied as ſoon as it ſhall be thought neceſſary. 
My principal aim is brevity, and a rigorous accu- 
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racy in quoting names and paſſages would have 
very conſiderably encreaſed the fize of this work. 
Some may think that the diſſentions of philoſo- 
phers are not ſo great as I have deſcribed them. 
Suppoſe them not ſo great; What is the reaſon of 


this > Has @ny one of thoſe parties gained a com- 


plete victory over the others? Is evidence become 
ſtronger or conviction more unſhaken ? No. The 


' reaſon of it is, the prevailing indifference towards 


the ſcience of Metaphyſics ; a certain fear of lofing 
quickly thoſe conqueſts which it requires much 


labour and toil to make in this field, and a general 


deſire of excelling rather in matters of Natural 
Philoſophy, where a more certain reputation may 
be gained with more eaſe and at much leſs ex- 
pence.—lt is thought by ſome, that Materialiſm, 
Spiritualiſm, Idealiſm, and Scepticiſm muſt die 
away of themſelves, now that we have formed 
the happy reſolution of bringing every thing to 
the teſt of experiment, and that, therefore, the 


beſt thing we can do is to leave them to them- 


ſelves and their fate, without meddling any fur. 
ther 1n theſe controverſies. But I have clearly 
ſhown already, when deſcribing the principles of 

the 
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the Eclecticks, that whoever would philoſophiſe on 
the human mind, muſt neceffarily fall into the 
hands of ſome one or other of theſe ſects, and 
when he comes to ſee, that the very contrary is aſ- 
ſerted by an oppoſite party, to thoſe truths of 
which he is perſuaded, it would be very unphilo- 
ſophical not to examine who is wrong and who 
right; or to ſuppoſe, that the opinion of his oppo- 
nent will die away of itſelf, merely becauſe he 
leaves him to himſelf and to his fate. The excuſe 
that two men cannot always be of the ſame opi- 
nion, is very ſuperficial when applied to the funda- 
mental parts of a ſcience, ſuch as ſenſe, under- 
ſtanding, and reaſon, Two oppoſite opinions re- 
garding any of theſe three points, if they admit of 
any plauſible defence, give a direct evidence of 
the weak ſtate in which the philoſophy of the hu- 
man mind ſtill lies, and loudly call upon every 
friend of truth and ſcience ſeriouſly to inveſtigate 
the cauſe of that never ceaſing repugnance in ſen- 
timent, which muſt neceflarily reſide in the very 
vitals of the ſcience, or in the moſt hidden texture 
of human thoughts. | 
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To judge the better of what Iam till to treat, I 
muſt beg the reader to recollect, that I have intro- 
duced thoſe philoſophic opinions, merely with a 
view to point out ſome of the occaſions which have 
contributed towards the diſcovery of the Kantean 
principles. Profeſſor Kant wanted to aſcertain, 
among other things, the bounds of human know- 
ledge, particularly with regard to the exiſtencies 
of immaterial objects; or in other words, to find 
out a general criterion of what is knowable. He 
obſerved, as already mentioned, that this criterion 
muſt be looked for within and not without man, 
and that, therefore, an enquiry into the nature of 


the reaſoning, judging, and ſenſitive faculties 


muſt be attempted. He undertook this enquiry, 
but firſt conſulted the opinions of other philoſo- 


phers concerning the preciſe nature of thoſe men- 


tal faculties. Wherein theſe opinions conſiſted, 
and in what light Kant has conſidered them, I 


have already explained. It remains, therefore, 
that agreeably to the plan I have laid down, I 


ſhould now acquaint the reader with thoſe farther 
meaſures which Profeſſor Kant thought the moſt 
proper to adopt in order to anſwer the queſtion, 
i which 


„ 
which I have noticed above, namely, ** What is 
knowable ?” 

Profeſſor Kant above all, conſidered . maturely, 
how an anſwer to this important queſtion muſt be 
qualified, if it ſhall be of any uſe to the world. 
He ſaw, that it muſt either be ſo framed in point 
of thought and expreſſion as to be univerſally un- 
derſtood and acknowledged as true, by every 


thinking man who is no ſtranger to the idiom of 


the language in which it is conveyed, or it will en- 
creaſe the number of diſappointments in metaphy- 
ſical purſuits, over which the Sceptic triumphs, as 
an ocular confirmation of his doctrines. In ſhort, 
the anſwer muſt be univerſally evident. The en- 
deavours at univerſal evidence in principle, amidſt 
ſo much contrariety of opinion, have, indeed, been 
ranked among the vain attempts ſometimes made 
to unite the various religious Creeds of the Chriſ- 
tian churches under one head. But thoſe men 
who entertain ſo unfavourable an opinion of the 
poſſibility of univerſal evidence in principle, ought 
to confine this opinion to the lower claſſes of a 
nation, where the gradations of knowledge and 
ignorance may render a diſcordance of though 

1 and 
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and principle unavoidable, although it muſt be 
granted, that even in theſe darker regions, certain 
truths regarding what 1s right and wrong, &c. are 
univerſally acknowledged and reſpected. If thoſe 
men apply the ſame opinion to the caſe of ſpecula- 
tive philoſophy, or the preceding queſtion under 
conſideration, and think that univerſal evidence is 
equally impoſſible in both, they may be inſtanced 
as the beſt refutation of their own opinion. For, 
by thus freely declaring their opinion on a ſpecu- 
lative point, which the poſſibility of univerſal evi- 
dence certainly 1s, they clearly ſhow that they muſt 


be in poſſeſſion of ſome arguments in favour of 
that opinion. Now, if theſe arguments are ſolid 


and completely true, they have, by their own ex- 
ample, demonſtrated the poſſibility of univerſal 
evidence in ſpeculative philoſophy; if, on the 
other hand, they contain not the full truths, they 
will be of little uſe in demonſtrating the contrary. 
And, indeed, can any man ſpeak, or write, or con- 
ſtru& a ſyſtem of opinions, or correct the opinions 
of other men, without at leaſt imagining, that the 
premiſes from which he deduces his reaſonings are 
univerſally granted. If he does not imagine this, 

he 
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he cannot hope to be underſtood, much leſs to 
give or receive conviction. Beſides, there is a fact 


which moſt unequivocally proves, that ſpeculative 
philoſophy is fuſceptible of univerſal evidence. 
Is not Logic a ſpeculative ſcience? Is it not com- 
plete in its parts, and has not each of its eſſential 
parts, for many centuries paſt, been completely un- 
derſtood and univerſally acknowledged as true ? 


Why then, ſhould Metaphyſics, or that ſcience which 


treats of exiſtencies inacceſſible to the ſenſes, and, 
which has its place in Speculative Philoſophy im- 
mediately after Logic, be incapable of equal evi 
dence? Why may it not afford mankind a preciſe 
and clear knowledge, if not of the remarkable phe- 
nomena in the inviſible world, at leaſt of the true 
bounds of our ignorance. The queſtion, there- 
fore, What is knowable?” is certainly capable of 
an univerſally evident anſwer : and Profeſſor Kant 
very juſtly demands that it ſhould be ſo. 

But how is this poſſibility to be realiſed ?—The 
firſt ſtep which Profeſſor Kant took to realiſe it, 
was, that of endeavouring to ſecure himſelf from 
mixing in his arguments the principles of Mate- 
rialiſm, Spiritualiſm, Idealiſm, and Scepticiſm, 

H 2 becauſe 
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becauſe ſuch a mixture can never produce univcr- 
ſal evidence. The ſecond ſtep which he took was 
this; “ he endeavoured to get, if poſſible, at that 
point of deluſion which has prevented theſe parties 
from an union in principle.“ And this point of 
deluſion he diſcovered to lie in their reſpective 
methods of philoſophiſing. | 

In order to determine the nature and ftrength 
of the powers of Reaſon, Underſtanding, Senſe, 
and Knowledge. 

I. The Materialiſts have examined very mi- 
nutely the knowledge which they have of external 
objects, and of the organization of man. To this 
they have joined an enquiry into memory and the 
aſſociations of the imagination, and from the 
knowledge they had acquired of theſe objects, 
they derived the nature and extent of the yarious 
mental faculties. 

II. The Idealiſts finding that the ſenſes are liable 
to deceive, had nothing real left as objects of en- 
quiry, but the ideas in their minds ; they derived 
therefore the nature and extent of the mental fa- 
culties from their knowledge of the world of ideas. 


III. The 


r 

III. The Spiritualiſts, being perſuaded that they 
not only have knowledge of material, but alſo of 
immaterial objects, derived from this knowledge 
the nature and extent of the mental faculties. 

IV. The Sceptics, from the inconſiſtency and 
fallacy which they had obſerved in human deſcrip- 
tions of things, formed ſuch notions of the mental 
faculties, as diſtinguiſh the ſe& to which they 
belong. 

Profeſſor Kant obſerved, that in explaining the 
Power of Knowledge, which comprehends Reaſon, 
Underſtanding, and Senſe, it would be erroneous 
to derive it from our pretended knowledge of the 
nerves, the brain, the viſible and inviſible worlds, 
and that we ought firſt of all to enquire into the 
true nature and conſticution of this power, before 
we can poſlibly aſcertain what the nature and ex- 


tent of that knowledge 1s, which we are able to 


acquire of the nerves, the brain, the viſible and 
inviſible worlds. Thoſe four (ects, as already men- 
tioned, did not enquire firſt into the nature and 
conſtitution of the Power of Knowledge, in order 
to determine thereby the nature and extent of that 
knowledge which can be acquired of the objects 
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in the world. They did juſt the contrary. They 
firſt formed arbitrary notions of the eſſential pro- 
perties of the things around them, and from theſe 
notions they derived the nature and extent of the 
Power of Knowledge. The Materialiſts having 
diſcovered, that an eſſential property of the things 
we know is extenſion, converted the Power of 
Knowledge into a mechanical faculty of organi- 
zation, and confined it to the field of extended 
beings. The Idealiſts, obſerving that extenſion 
can be no eſſential property of real objects, denied 
the exiſtence of the external world, and made the 
Power of Knowledge conſiſt in reaſon, or the in- 
tellect, which faculty, they think, can alone ac- 
quaint us with the true nature of objects. It is on 
the ſame principle, that the Spiritualiſts, from their 
pretended knowledge of ſpirits and immaterial ob- 
jects, whoſe eſſential property they have diſcc - 
vered to be ſimplicity, affert a power of knowing 
ſpirits and immaterial objects, as well as material, 
and make this power to be a compound of the fa- 
culties of ſenſe, underſtanding, and reaſon. The 
Sceptics pretending to know nothing certainly of 
the true and eſſential properties of things, do not 

agree 


l 
agree concerning what they ſhall make of the 
Power of Knowledge. Theſe four ſets confounded 
two queſtions, which are eſſentially different from 
one another, namely, the queſtion, © Wherein 
conſiſts the Power of Knowledge?” with the queſ- 
tion, Wherein conſiſts the eſſence of the things 
which we know?” Inſtead of anſwering the firſt, 
they endeavoured to anſwer the laſt. They thought 
the beſt way to determine the power and extent of 
human knowledge, was to penetrate as *eeply as 
poſſible into the eſſence or nature of trungs, and 
to ſee how far we could proceed in our knowledge 
of them. But this was the moſt perverted method 
they could have poſſibly choſen, For we muſt 
evidently endeavour, firſt, to get completely ac- 
quainted with thoſe conditions in man, which 
render knowledge poflible, or make the conſtitution 
- of the Power of Knowledge, before we can even 
think of determining what, and how much this 
power can know of the eſſential properties or eſſence 
of things. But thoſe conditions which make know- 
ledge poſſible, muſt lie in the knowing faculty, and 
not in the things known. It is, therefore, perfectly 


and completely vain, to inſtitute deep enquiries 


into 
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into the objects of the viſible and inviſible world, 
into the nerves, fibres, and vibrations, in order to 
learn what the Power of Knowledge is. All theſe 
things are merely objects of knowledge; they can- 
not even afford ſo much information, as to tell us 
wherein knowledge conſiſts, much leſs wherein the 
Power of Knowledge may conſiſt, 

I have dwelt upon this topic for a conſiderable 
time, becauſe I thought it of the laſt importance 
to Phile »phy, and becauſe I find, that even our 
greateſt philoſophers „for whom I profeſs the 
higheſt regard, and whoſe names I ſhall mention, 
as ſoon as a more favourable opportunity occurs, 
have adopted the ſame erroneous methods of philo- 
ſophiſing. They indeed analyze the powers of 
the human mind with great {kill and ingenuity, and 
delerve, on this account, to be diligently ſtudied ; 
but it is a misfortune, that theſe great men could 
not give any deſcription of thoſe powers, without 
deriving it, at leaſt in part, from their ſuppoſed 
knowledge of material or immaterial obje&s. 

Profeſſor Kant ſhews, that, in deſcribing or ex- 
amining the powers of Reaſon, Underſtanding, and 


Senſe, or the Power of Knowledge, we have nothing 
at 


„ 
at all to do with a ſimple ſpirit, or the ſoul, and 
with compound ſubſtances, or the external things. 
We have only to conſider certain faculties, by 
which we know, reaſon, and judge of theſe things. 
Theſe faculties are objects of conſciouſneſs, and 
muſt be conſidered ſeparately and independently 
of the qualities of thoſe things which are known 
by means of them. If theſe faculties are com- 
pletely examined, and accurately underſtood, then 
and only then ſhall we be able to judge, whether 
ſuch faculties can belong merely to the organization, 
or to a ſimple ſpirit. | 

When any work on the powers of the mind, 
therefore, contains aſſertions of the following de- 
ſcription—If we conceive the mind immaterial, 
of which, I think, we have very ſtrong proofs, we 
ſhall find it difficult to affix a meaning to impreÞ- 
ſigns made upon it; or, Thought is a property of 
the nervous ſyſtem we may reckon upon it, that 
ſuch a work, however acute and juſt the deduc- 
tions be which it contains, is yet built upon a 
foundation, which, involving an eſſential fault, 
muſt make the whole ſuperſtructure totter, and for 


ever exclude it from univerſal approbation. 
1 Is 
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Is it then poſſible to explain the Power of Know- 
ledge in general, without having recourſe to an 
accurate and extenſive knowledge of things? Can 


we get well acquainted with any power, without 


examining very accurately, and very minutely, 


thoſe effects which it produces ? 


Profeſſor Kant by no means denies, that we 
know powers only by means of their effects; he is 
far from aſſerting, that our examination of theſe 
effects ſhould not be accurate and minute ; but he 
is totally againſt all accurate and minute examina- 
tion of any ſingle immaterial, as well as material 
object, as far as it reſpects our preſent purpoſe. 
An individual and minute knowledge of one or 
more individual bodies or ſpirits, is perfectly uſeleſs 
towards aſcertaining the Power of Knowledge in 
general. To find out the true nature of this power, 
we muſt abſtract from all particular knowledge of 
particular objects, and examine the properties of 
knowledge in general, or the common nature of all 
our knowledge. 

But, ſay you, it ſeems impoſſible to examine 
the common nature of knowledge, without having 
recourſe to particular knowledge of particular 

things. 
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chings. It really does ſeem ſo. But it is in fact 
otherwiſe; and I may boldly aſſert, that we have 
here a remarkable exception to the maxim, That 
every thing is eaſy in theory but difficult in prac- 
tice;” for here really ſomething appears very dit- 
ficult, nay, almoſt impoſſible, in theory, which yet 
is very eaſy in practice, as is ſhewn in the Ex- 
tract of Kant's Principles, which will preſently 
tollow. 

Suppoſing, therefore, that it is poſſible to ex- 
amine the common nature of knowledge, without 
calling to our aſſiſtance minute details of particu- 
lar knowledge, regarding a great variety of parti- 


. cular objects; it will, I hope, be clear, at leaſt, 


that we ought, at all events, to begin with conſi- 
dering this common nature of knowledge, if ever 
we would get rightly acquainted with the ſpecific 
difference of particular knowledge, and the power 
of knowledge in general. And this I affirm upon 
the principle, that to know the effential properties 
of any power, and thoſe we ſhould always examine 
firſt of a power, we muſt find out the common na- 


ture of its effects. 
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How then can we diſcover the common proper- 
ties of all human knowledge, and exhibit them in a 
manner univerſally intelligible and evident? Upon a 
complete and accurate anſwer to this queſtion, as I 
have juſt ſhewn, immediately depends all the poſſi- 
bility of giving an univerſally intelligible and ſatis- 
factory explanation of what conſtitutes the true and 
comprehenſible nature of the Power of Knowledge, 
or the faculties of Reaſon, Underſtanding, and Senſe. 
For if the moſt common properties of all our 
knowledge be not aſcertained, the moſt common 
exertions, or the moſt eſſential nature of their 
cauſe, which is the Power of Knowledge, cannot be 
clearly and completely underſtood, and if the 
Power of Knowledge remain in part a ſecret, the 
notions we have of Reaſon, Underſtanding, and 
Senſe, the component parts of that power, cannot 
be accurate and complete, but muſt, of courſe, re- 
main deficient and partial, 

I ſhall, therefore, endeavour to exhibit that me- 
thod of enquiry which Profeſſor Kant has uſed 
in his attempts to diſcover, the common properties 
of human knowledge. I doubt not but the reader 
will find his mode of philoſophiſing on this impor- 
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tant ſubject highly intereſting, and worthy of 
attention, eſpecially as his principal aim 1s univerſal 
evidence, and as he 1s, of courſe, obliged to keep 
his arguments and views of things equally diſtant 
from thoſe of the four diſſenting parties in the phi- 
loſophic world. 

But as I perceive that I cannot well avoid enter- 
ing into ſome detail of his fundamental principles 
of theoretical philoſophy, in order to particulariſe 
his method of enquiring into the common charac- 
teriſtics of human knowledge, I muſt beg the rea- 
der to remark, firſt, that among the Kantean Prin- 
ciples which I am going to adduce, ſome more 
will occur than ſeem neceſſary to this end; but 
baving promiſed 1n this Treatiſe to give a general 
introduction to Kant's Philoſophy, and not merely 
to his ſpeculations on human knowledge ; and 
finding it neceſſary, for the fake of order and per- 
ſpicuity, to put his theoretical principles one near 
another as cloſely as poſſible, I thought it not im- 
proper to give a complete view of all his ſpecula- 
tive principles, that is, as far as is neceſſary to 
thoſe references which are eſſential in order to 
illuſtrate the reſults of his philoſophy concerning 


Morals 
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Morals and Religion, as well as his manner of in- 


veſtigating ſpeculatiye objects. I muſt remark, 
that the principles which I ſhall adduce are alto- 
gether founded upon the Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, 
ſome of them being tranſlated, and others derived 
from it, as neceſſary conſequences, ſo as to form a 
complete introductory view of this important work, 
upon which all the other Kantean writings are 
grounded. I muſt further remark, that this view of 
the Kantean principles is not at all intended to con- 
vince the reader of their truth; for this would re- 
quire a ſeparate work *. I have completely done 
my duty in enumerating them fo as to render it 
viſible by which way they have been diſcovered, 
and how they can lead to thoſe reſults which I 
ſhall explain in the ſequel of this work. 

I ſhall, accordingly, delineate the method of 
inveſtigating the common properties of human 
knowledge, as well as thoſe objects neceſſarily con- 
need with ſuch an inveſtigation, in the following 
poſitions which I have marked out with numbers 
in order to make occaſional references. 


I have almoſt completed a work of the above deſcription, 
and ſhall announce it more particularly in the courſe of theſe 
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KANT's 


THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES. 


PRINCIPLE I. 


Taz moſt proper method of enquiring into the 
nature of the Power of Knowledge, and the facul- 
ties of Reaſon, Underſtanding, and Senſe, is that 
which ſets out with principles univerſally granted 
by the Syſtems of Materialiſm, Spiritualiſm, 
Idealiſm, and Scepticiſm, and, which, by an ac- 
curate deduction from what was granted, forces 
theſe diſſenting parties to coincide in one un- 


ſhaken ſentiment concerning the particular na- 
ture of the mental faculties and their operations. 


PRINCIPLE II. 


All theſe ſects perfectly agree, that man is con- 
ſcious of his thinking, conceiving, knowing, per- 
ceiving, judging, and reaſoning, but diſagree con- 
cerning the particular nature of the objects con- 
ceived, perceived, known, &c. 
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PRINCIPLE III. 


To explain the Power of Knowledge, and the 
faculties of Reaſon, Underſtanding, and Senſe, it 
is requiſite to analyſe Perception, Conception, 
Knowledge, Judgment, and Reaſoning, without 
regard to the particular objects N con- 
ceived, known, &c.* 


* 


PRINCIPLE IV. 


Whatever the object perceived, known, &c. be, 
there is a great difference between our knowledge 
of an object and the object of our knowledge. 
They can never conſtitute one and the ſame thing. 


PRINCIPLE v. 


In every knowledge, perception, &c. there is 
ſomething which refers to an object, and ſorne- 


thing which refers to the knowing or perceiving 
ſubject. 


* If the four grand philoſophical parties, as they muſt do, 
agree to the ſecond and third principle, they mult agree to all 


the reſt which I am going to adduce. I need not mention that 


the principles which will follow ofter the fourth are new in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
PRINCIPLE 


(93-3 
PRINCIPLE VI. 


In every perception, knowledge, &c. that which 
refers to the obje& may be called matter *, and 
that which refers to the perceiving ſubject may be 
called form of perception, or knowledge. 


PRINCIPLE VII. 


The matter in every perception, knowledge, 
&c. muſt be given, and the form muſt be pro- 
duced by the mind. 


PRINCIPLE VIII. 


The given matter in every perception, know- 
ledge, &c. is a variety, and the form produced by 
the mind is unity. Thus, in viewing a roſe, we 
diſtinguiſh two things, firſt; a variety, and then a 
connection of that variety into a regular and 


All chat is in time and ſpace muſt have matter and form, 
that is, it muſt be a variety connected into one whole; the va- 
riety connected is the matter, and the connection of the va- 
riety conſidered ſeparately is the form. Thus, in a houſe, tha 
materials of which it is compoſed, conſtitute the matter, and the 
connection of the materials conſtitute the form of the houſe. 
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figured whole; which connection makes the thing 


to be one and not many things, gives it unity, 
and may be called form, while the variety may be 
called the matter of the roſe. 


PRINCIPLE IX. 


That a given variety can occur in our percep- 
tions, knowledge, &c. ſuppoſes a Receptive Fa- 
culty in the mind, or a Receptivity which is to- 
tally paſſive, and that a variety received is con- 
nected into knowledge, perceptions, &c. this re- 
quires an active faculty of the mind, which may 
be called Spontaneity. | 


PRINCIPLE X. 


The Spontaneity acts, the form or mode of its 
action is connection. It not only acts, therefore, 
but connects. The receptivity receives; the form 
or mode of receiving is, that it receives a variety. 


PRINCIPLE Xl. 


There are only two kinds of varieties in gene- 
ral, one, whoſe parts lie without and near each 
other, 


0s 3 


other, and a ſecond, whoſe parts follow one after 
another in ſtrict ſucceſſion. 


PRINCIPLE XII. 


The Receptivity, as far as it receives varieties 
of the firſt deſcription, may be called external 
ſenſe, and as far as it receives varieties of the 
ſecond deſcription, internal ſenſe. 


PRINCIPLE XIII. 


Thoſe ideas which immediately ariſe in conſe- 
quence of our external ſenſe being affected are ex- 
ternal perceptions or external intuitions, and thoſe 
which immediately ariſe in conſequence of our in- 
ternal ſenſe being affected are internal intuitions or 
perceptions. Thus the idea which ariſes in the 
mind in conſequence of any man affecting our 
external ſenſe by his preſence is an external per- 
ception or intuition; becauſe the variety of which 
the phenomenon man is compoſed is a variety of 
parts lying one without and near another. In the 
ſame manner, any emotion, or paſſion, or action 
in man affecting our internal ſenſe, furniſnes ma- 
terials for an internal intuition or perception, 
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whoſe characteriſtic is, that it immediately ariſes 
in conſequence of ſuch affe&ion, and involves a 
variety of parts of which one lies not near, but al- 
ways after another, as is the real caſe with paſſions 
and actions which cannot be ſaid to form any 
breadth or plain, but have all their minuteſt parts, 
ſtrictly following one after another.“ 


PRINCIPLE XIV. 


To form an external and internal Intuition, 
three different ſpecies or acts of the Spontaneity are 
requiſite; the firſt, which takes up as it were, and 
arranges the affections of our external and in- 
ternal ſenſe, and, on this account, may be called 
ſyntheſis of apprehenſion ; the ſecond, which re- 
produces what has been connected and collected, 
in order that the immediately preceding affections 
may be annexed to thoſe immediately ſucceeding ; 
and for this reaſon this act may be called a ſynthe- 
tical act of the reproductive imagination; the 
third, which forms one Intuition of what has 


All the Kantean Principles which I have adduced and 
mall adduce, are of great importance to Practical Philoſophy, 
as will be ſhewn in the ſequel of theſe pages. 


been 


8 


been apprehended and connected, and this aft 

may be conſidered as a ſyntheſis of Recognition. 
To apprehend, connect, and reproduce, eſpeci- 

ally to connect the affections of our external and 


internal ſenſes into intuitions, is 10 think in the 
wideſt ſenſe of the word, 


PRINCIPLE XV. 


To have external and internal Intuitions, there. 
fore, neceſſarily requires in the human repreſent- 
ing faculty ; firſt, a receptivity which receives for 
intuitions the materials which could not be pro- 
duced by the mind from nothing ; and ſecondly, 
a ſpontaneity or a faculty which connects the re- 
ceived materials, agreeably to the laws of its na- 
ture, into intuitions. 


PRINCIPLE XVI. 


That in external Intuitions, a variety of parts ly- 
ing one without and near another can occur, neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes in our external ſenſe, ſuch a ſtruc- 
ture and conformation, as renders poſſible the re- 
ceiving a variety of this deſcription. There is 
conſequently, a certain ſtructure or conformation 


of 


("3 
of our external ſenſe which contains the ground of 
poſſibility, that in our external intuitions a variety 
of parts lying one without and near another, can 


occur. 


PRINCIPLE XVII. 


That in our Internal Intuitions a variety of parts 
ſtrictly following one after another, and never lying 


one near another can occur, neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


in our internal ſenſe, ſuch a ſtructure and confor- 
mation as enables it to receive a variety of this 
deſcription. There is conſequently a certain ſtruc- 
ture and conformation in our internal ſenſe, which 
contains the. ground of poſlibility, that in our in- 
ternal intuitions, a variety of parts ſtrictly follow- 
ing one after another, and never lying one near 


another, as in a plain, can occur.“ 


PRINCIPLE XVII. 


Our external and internal ſenſes have a common 
nature, which is, that both receive, and that both 


are 


* If any of my readers ſhould find it too difficult to read 
through all the Principles at once which I have numbered, he 
may paſs them over and go to the application of them, But J 
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are paſſive; that both are receptivities, and have 
their common properties comprehended in the 


notion of receptivity in general, under which they 
ſtand as ſpecies. Their diſtinguiſhing character- 
iſtics or ſpecific difference he in the peculiar na- 
ture of what they receive, or in the being one 
without and near another, and in the following 
one after another of the variety which they re- 
ceive. Theſe two laſt circumſtances mark out 
the different and diſtinguiſhing conformations 
or forms of our external and internal ſenſe; 
while the receptivity or the faculty of receiving in 


general, without theſe modifications, conſtizutes 


their matter.“ 


PRINCIPLE XIX. 


As theſe forms or modifications of our exter- 
nal and internal ſenſe are impreſſed on the varie- 


muſt remark, that I could, conſiſtently with my deſign, omit none 
of them, and that if they ſhall be underſtood, they mutt be 
read in connection, becauſe one depends on the other. 


* The term Matter ſignifies here that which is any how 
determinable. In the caſe of external ſenſe the capability of 
receiving or being paſlive is ſomething determinable; far the 
mod? of receiving and being paſſive, may be determined vari- 
ous ways. Hence the capability of receiving is the matter, and 
the mode of receiving, the form of this capability, x 
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ties which they receive ; it follows, that our exter- 
nal and internal intuitions which exhibit to the 
mind the varieties received, will alſo exhibit to the 
mind thoſe modifications impreſſed on them by 
the peculiar conformations of our external and in- 
ternal ſenſe. 


PRINCIPLE XX. 


The two peculiar modifications impreſſed on 
thoſe varieties exhibited in intuitions may be 
viewed ſeparately, and, therefore, furniſh materials 
for two particular ideas, one of which will, in con- 
ſequence, comprehend the being one without and 
near another of the variety, and the other the fol- 
lowing one after another of the variety, 


PRINCIPLE XXI. 


When the ſpontaneity connects the being one 
without the other and near another of the variety 
exhibited in all-external intuitions, it begets an 
idea which evidently repreſents the general form 
of that variety or matter contained in all our ex- 
ternal intuitions, and which is nothing more than 
the uſual idea we have of ſpace. For when we 
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analyze our idea of ſpace, we find it imply no 
more than, firſt, a variety in general ; ſecondly, a 
variety whoſe parts lie one without and near ano- 
ther; and tkirdly, a variety in general, whoſe 
parts are intimately connected; all which three 
points are efſential characteriſtics of the modifica- 
tion impreſſed by external ſenſe upon the variety 
contained in all our external intuitions. 


PRINCIPLE XXII. 


When the Spontaneity connects the following 
one after another of the variety exhibited in all our 
internal Intuitions, it begets an idea which mani- 
feſtly repreſents the general form of that variaty or 
matter contained in all our internal intuitions. 
This is the exact idea we have of time. For the 
idea of time implies nothing more than, firſt, a 
variety in general; ſecondly, a variety whoſe parts 
are following one after another ; thirdly, a variety 


whoſe parts are intimately connected, 
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PRINCIPLE XXXIII. 


The idea of ſpace exhibits to the mind the ge- 
neral form of external intuitions; for in every ex- 
ternal intuition there is, firſt, ſomething given, 
that is, a ſomething not produced by the mind, a 
ſomething referring to an obyect different from the 
Intuition ; ſecondly, a certain modification or de- 
termination of that ſomething which is given. 
This modification or determination is the being 
one without the other of that which is given and 
originates in the conformation of the receptivity of 
our external ſenſe ; thirdly, a certain connection 
of the variety thus given and modified. Now 
when we ſeparate the ſhare which the mind has in 
producing external intuitions, we ſhall find that it 
is the connection and the being one without tlie 
other of that which was given; but both theſe 
particulars conſtitute the general form of external 
intuitions, as well as the idea of ſpace. Hence 
the idea of ſpace is the exact repreſentation of the 
general form of external intuitions. 


PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLE XXIV. 


The idea of time exhibits to the mind the ge- 
neral form of internal intuitions, which may be 


ſhown by the ſame proceſs of reaſoning with that 


immediately preceding. 


PRINCIPLE XXV. 


The ideas of time and ſpace are ideas d priori, 
that is to ſay, they have the objects to which they 


refer in the mind, and not in any thing which is 


diſtinct from the mind; they are, therefore, ne- 
ceſſary and univerſal, and the more ſo, becauſe 
they expreſs the general form of all our external 
and internal intuitions. 


PRINCIPLE XXVI. 


The ideas of time and ſpace are not only ideas, 
but alſo intuitions à priori, becauſe they ariſe im- 


mediately in conſequence of our receptivity being 
effected. 
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PRINCIPLE XXVII. 


Intuitions à priori ſtand oppoſed to thoſe a prie- 
riori. The difference is, the objects of the firſt lie 
within and thoſe of the laſt without the mind. 
The firſt are, on that account, alſo called pure, 
and the laſt empirical intuitions, | 


PRINCIPLE XXVIII. 


The changes and alterations in our receptivity 
when it is affected, are Senſations ; and as all our 
intuitions ariſe in conſequence of ſuch changes or 
alterations in our Receptivity, they may ſo far be 
called ſenſations, ' agreeably to the rule that two 
words expreſſing two things of ſome ſimilar pro- 
perties, may, when there is no danger of con- 


founding them, change their places. 


PRINCIPLE XXIX. 


Conſciouſneſs is an act of the mind by which 
man is enabled to refer in his intuitions and ideas 
that to the mind which is the produce of the mind, 

| and 
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and that to the external things which refers to 
them or is their produce.“ 


PRINCIPLE XXX. 


The number of Intuitions which the mind be- 
gets is immenſe, and man would be loſt in an in- 
finite crowd of particulars if he had no faculty to 
reduce them into certain order. 


PRINCIPLE XXXI. 


There are, for this reaſon, a certain kind of 
ideas which are immediately formed from intui- 
tions, and which contain their common nature. 
This kind of ideas may be called Conceptions, 
and are begotten by the Underſtanding. Hencethe 
Underſtanding is a faculty of forming conceptions. 


PRINCIPLE XXXII. 


In every Conception we diſtinguiſh two things ; 
firſt, its matter, which is a variety already repre- 
ſented in an intuition, or ſimply, which is an in- 


* Conſciouſneſs has hitherto been defined to be a power of 
immediate Knowledge ; but this definition is very deficient. 


tuition ; 


1 


tuition; ſecondly, its form which is unity or con- 
nection. 


PRINCIPLE XXXIII. 


The Underſtanding is, therefore, nearly the 
ſame ſpontaneity which is active in begetting intui- 
tions. Both connect a variety given, only the 
produce of their connection is different, which cir- 
cumſtance is the cauſe why we may divide the con- 
necting faculty of the mind into ſpontaneity of the 
firſt degree, and into that of the ſecond degree, 
and denominate the firſt faculty Simple Apprehen- 
ſion, and the ſecond Underſtanding. Simple Ap- 
prehenſion begets intuitions and the Underſtand- 
ing conceptions. Intuitions immediately refer to 
their objects, and conceptions only mediately, that 
is, by means of thoſe intuitions from which they 
have been formed. | 


PRINCIPLE XXXIV. 


The Conceptions immediately ariſing from the 
intuitions are ſo numerous as to overload the me- 
mory, if they were not reduced to claſſes adapted 
ro the capacity of man, Hence from Conception, 
| other 
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conceptions are formed, which comprehend only 
the common nature of the former, and are again 
diſtributed into ſpecies, the ſpecies into genera, 
the genera into tribes, the tribes into orders, and 
the orders into claſſes.“ 


PRINCIPLE XXXV. 


In all Conceptions the principal thing to be at- 
tended to is the form; for the matter of them is 
intuition, to which they all muſt be ultimately re- 
ducible, and which has already been conſidered. 
The form of all conceptions, wherein ſoever it may 
conſiſt, muſt be unity, for it ariſes from connec- 
tion, and the reſult of all connection of the mind 
muſt be unity. This unity, which ſhall ſoon be 
more nearly deſcribed, is a unity under which all 
things muſt be comprehenſible, if they ſhall be 
conceivable. This unity is, therefore, the general 
form of all that is conceivable ; and as nothing is 


knowable which is not conceivable, that unity may 


* An accurate and attentive reader will underſtand theſe 
Principles tolerably well at the firſt peruſal. If, however, 
ſome obſcurity ſhould appear to remain, it will in a great mea- 


ſure be removed, when J come to make an application in this 
Treatiſe, 


be 
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be called objective unity, becauſe no object can 
fall under any human cognizance unleſs it is<apa- 
ble of being connected into this unity, or of being 
conceived, 


PRINCIPLE XXXVI. 


The idea of the objective unity of a conception, 
is itſelf a conception; but it is a conception 
à priori, and, therefore, neceſſary, as well as uni- 
verſal. 


PRINCIPLE XXXVII 


To comprehend the variety repreſented by an 
intuition under the objective unity is to judge; to 
produce the objective unity from an intuition is to 
judge ſynthetically; to connect the objective unity, 
already produced with an intuition given, is to 
judge analytically. 

Note. To connect the objective unity with an 
intuition, and to produce an objective unity, 
is as much as to produce and connect that 

conception, in which the objective unity is 
inherent. | 
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PRINCIPLE XXXVIII. 


Every analytical judgment is a judgment à pri- 
ori, becauſe we unfold only what already lies in 
the conception; for inſtance, all bodies are ex- 
rended ; this is an analytical judgment, becauſe 
the predicate extended lies already in the ſubject, 
or in the conception of a body, and to get at this 
predicate, there 1s no occaſion to have recourſe to 
an intuition of a particular body ; for we find it in 
the very conception of a body, and may therefore 
know it à priori, that is, without conſulting par- 
ticular experience. 


PRINCIPLE XXXIX. 


A ſynthetical judgment à priori is that, where 
the objective unity is produced from an intuition 
a priori. Of this caſt are all mathematical judg- 
ments; they are grounded in the intuition ot 
ſpace, which is à priori; hence the invincible ne- 
ceſſity of theſe judgments ; ſpace is neceſſary, that 
is, the contrary of it is impoſſible, and its proper. 
ties, which are repreſented in mathematical judg- 
ments, muſt of courſe be neceſſary. 
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PRINCIPLE XL. 


A ſynthetical judgment @ poſterior: is that where 
the objective unity is produced from intuitions 4 
Poſteriori, that is, from ſuch whoſe objects are 
different from the operations of the mind, and 
have an external exiſtence. Of this claſs are all 
experimental judgments, for they refer to objects 
without the mind. 


PRINCIPLE XLI. 


As the objective unity is inherent in concep- 
tions, whoſe form it conſtitutes, and as concep- 
tions are produced by the judging act of the un- 
derſtanding, there will of courſe be as many dif- 
ferent modifications of the objective unity, as 
there are eſſentially different judging acts of the 
underſtanding, by which it was produced“. 


PRINCIPLE XLII. 


The moſt difficult as well as the firſt duty of a 
philoſophy of the human mind, will be to aſcer- 


* I remark here, once for all, that there is none of the prin- 
ciples I have adduced, and ſhall adduce, which I could not 
prove to be of important practical ule, 


tain 
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tain the exact number of theſe judging acts of the 
underſtanding. | 


PRINCIPLE XLIIL 


The number of theſe acts may be completely 
diſcovered, by forming an accurate conception of 
judgment in general, by abſtracting from all par- 
ticular objects of judgment, and by making the 
following uſe of theſe intimations: 


PRINCIPLE XLIV. 


Judgment in general, according to what has 
been ſaid (XXXVII), is the comprehending of a 
variety, repreſented by an intuition under the ob- 
jective unity. This conception of judgment in 
general will lead to the diſcovery of the exact num- 
ber of the different judging acts of the Underſtand- 
ing, when the following queſtions are attended to, 
firſt, WHAT CAN BE COMPREHENDED 
UNDER THE OBJECTIVE UNITY? No- 
thing elſe than intuitions ; but theſe intuitions, 
what can they repreſent? Either properties of a 
thing, or effects of a thing, or parts of a whole. 
When particular properties, or things, are compre- 
hended under the objective unity, the judgment is 

M 2 called 
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called CATEGORICAL; when particular effects, 
or cauſes, it is called HYPOTHETICAL ; when 
particular parts, or wholes, it is called DISJUNC- 
TIVE; and theſe three ſpecies of judgments, ex- 
preſſing the relations between things and properties, 
cauſes and effects, parts and a whole, make one 
claſs, which 1s called JUDGMENTS OF RE- 
LATIONS. Secondly, HOW MUCH CAN 
BE COMPREHENDED UNDER THE OB- 
JECTIVE UNITY ? The anſwer is eaſy, namely, 
either one of the things alluded to, or many, or all. 
When one individual thing is comprehended in the 
objective unity, the judgment is INDIVIDUAL 
or SINGULAR ; when many, it is PARTICU- 
LAR; when all, it is UNIVERSAL. The claſs to 
which theſe three ſpecies of Judgments belong, may 
be entitled JUDGMENTS OF QUANTITY.— 
Thirdly, HOW CAN THE COMPREHEND- 
ING BE CARRIED ON? Either ſo as really to 
unite an intuition with a conception, and this would 
be an AFFIRMATIVE Judgment, or ſo as to ex- 
clude ſomething from a conception, and this will 
be a NEGATIVE Judgment, or ſo as to exclude 
a whole empire of intuitions, without determining 
thereby the conception in any degree, and this is 


an 


* WP 
an INFINITE Judgment. Theſe three ſpecies of 
Judgments form a claſs which may be enſcribed 
JUDGMENTS OF QUALITY. — Fourthly, 
WHERE HAVE THE THINGS COMPRE- 
HENDED UNDER THE OBJECTIVE UNI- 
TY THEIR SEAT? Do they exiſt within or 
without the mind? When they exiſt in the Un- 
derſtanding alone, or are mere conceivable things, 
of which it 1s not certain that they really exiſt 
without the mind; then the Judgment is PRO. 
BLEMATICAL ; for inſtance, there are probably 
rational inhabitants in the moon, which muſt be 
granted to be very conceivable ; when the things 
comprehended under the objective unity are really 
conceived with a belief that they are ſo as con- 
ceived, then this will be an ASSERTIVE Judg- 
ment ; for inſtance, man has a natural regard for 
virtue ; when they are ſo conceived as to carry along 
with them the conviction that, according to the 
conſtitution of the Underſtanding, they cannot 
be conceived otherwiſe, ſuch a Judgment, whether 
affirmative, or negative, has the character of NE- 


CESSITY ; for inſtance, in every right lined tri- 


angle, two ſides taken together are always longer 
than 
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than the third. Theſe three laſt ſpecies of Judg- 
ments add nothing to the contents of a Judgment, 
as thoſe of quantity, quality, and relation do, and 
therefore may be claſſed under the title of JUDG- 
MENTS OF MODALITY, which only mark out 
thoſe faculties of the mind, by which they have 
been formed, or determine that place where the 
thing judged of, or comprehended, has its ſeat.“ 


PRINCIPLE XLV. 


The exact number of the judging acts of the Un- 
derſtanding may be repreſented in the following 
table: | 


* Tt might be remarked, that our common books on Logic 
contain a ſimilar diviſion of Judgments. But it ought not to be 
forgot, that theſe books poſſeſs no argument to eſtabliſh the cor- 
rectneſs and completeneſs of their diviſions, that they have not 
perceived the true nature of the judging acts of the under- 
ſtanding, and that they do not perfectly comprehend the genuine 
utility of judgments, as may be clearly ſeen from the looſe and 
indeterminate deſcriptions which they give of conception and 
judgment itſelf; where to judge is no more than to put together 
ideas, or to exclude one from another, or to perceive their agree- 
ment and diſagreement by compariſon, 


Quantity 
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Quantity of Judgments, 
Univerſal. 
Particular. 


Individual, or ſingular, 


2. 3. 
Quality of Judgments. Relation of Judgments: 
Affirmative. Categorical. 
Negative. Hypothetical. 
Infinite. DizjunCtive, & 
þ 
+ 
Modality of Judgments. : 
Problematical. 4 
Aſſertive. 1 


Apodictical, or neceſſary. 
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PRINCIPLE XLVI. 


As every judging act comprehends a variety con- 
tained in our intuition under objective unity, or, 
what is the ſame, as it unites the many exhibited 
by an intuition in one conception, we may bring 
theſe uniting or comprehending acts of the Under- 
ſtanding under conceptions alſo. Theſe conceptions 
will contain and expreſs the reſults of the acts, as well 
as the acts themſelves ; they will, in conſequence, 
contain the various modifications of the objective 
unity, which are no other than the reſults of the 
acts mentioned. As thoſe acts and reſults are of a 
primary nature, the conceptions themſelves will 
be ſo likewiſe ; and as the exact number of thoſe 
acts and reſults are already aſcertained, the exact 


number of theſe conceptions is eaſily diſcovered, 


and may be thus brought into one view : 

The reſults of the comprehending acts of the 
Underſtanding are contained in the following con- 
ceptions : 


11 


1. 
Of Quantity. 
Unity. 
Multitude. 
Totality. 
2. 3. 
Of Quality. Of Relation. 
Reality. Subſtance. Accident. 
Negation. Cauſe. Effect. 
Limitation. Concurrence in Action 
and Re- action. 
4 : 
Of Modality. 1 4 
Poſſibility. Impoſſibility. g 


Exiſtence. Non-Exiſtence. 
Neceſſity. Contingency. 
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PRINCIPLE XLVII. 


Theſe conceptions, being the primitive and ori- 
ginal produce of the Underſtanding alone, are 
more properly called pure intellectual notions, or, 
with Ariſtotle, Categories*, and to think them in 
their genuine purity, we muſt abſtract from the 


- matter of all intuitions and conceptions, and con- 


ſider them, as they ought to be conſidered, as the 
original ſhare which the intellect has in our con- 


* Ariſtotle already formed the deſign, well worthy of ſo acute 
a philoſopher, of collecting thoſe fundamental, notions of the 
intellect which he called Categories. But having no principle 
to guide his reſearch, and not knowing that they muſt be derived 
from an accurate conception of Judgment in general, which he 
likewiſe had not formed, he gathered them as they came under 
his view, by chance, and firſt picked up ten Categories (Predi- 
caments,) to which he afterwards added five more, which he 
called Poſt Predicaments. But his catalogue remained neverthe- 
leſs very deficient. It contained the notions of When, Where, 
Motion, Action, Paſſion, &c. which are altogether unproperly 
introduced. Locke, believing he had diſcovered theſe elemen- 
tary notions of the Intellect in the field of experience, did not 
heſitate to derive them from this quarter, but fell into great in- 
conſiſtency, in deducing from theſe very notions ſuch knowledge 
as lies beyond all experience, Hume ſaw very well this incon- 
ſiſtency, but not knowing whence the Underſtanding gets theſe 
notions, he likewiſe derived them from experience, not conſider- 


ing that the Underſtanding itſelf might perhaps be the author of 


experience, and this by, the very notions he derived from ex- 
perience, 


ceptions, 


! 


ceptions, that is, the moſt general forms of our 
conceptions, or, as the being connected of the va- 
riety in our conceptions, or as the determinate mo- 
difications of the objective unity, which is the moſt 


general form of all our conceptions. 


PRINCIPLE XLVIII. 


The Categories thus conſidered are the twelve 
primary forms of all conceivable objects; they are 
ſpecies, and the objective unity is their genus. 
They are not derived from experience, but make 
all experience poſſible; for every object of expe- 

rience muſt be conceivable, and ſtand under the 
general forms of all human conceptions, otherwiſe 
it cannot be experience. 


PRINCIPLE XLIX. 


The intelle& which conceives its own original 
modes of conceiving, is a pure intelle& ; the con- 
ceptions formed of theſe modes of conceiving are 
pure conceptions, that is, they are à priori, and 
neceſlary, becauſe we cannot think without them, 
and univerſal, becauſe all human thought ſprings 
up from them as its primary fountain, 
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PRINCIPLE L. 


The Categories abſtracted from all conception 
of external objects have no meaning, are empty 
ſhades, forms without ſubſtance. They imply 
not even ſo much as a unity, or multitude, or ſub- 
ſtance in general; for if they did, they would in- 
dicate that they had already been united to ſome 
variety in time or ſpace ; but to conceive a Cate- 
gory in its purity we muſt abſtract from all va- 
riety, and conſider only thoſe acts of the intelle& 
which are requiſite to beget a unity and multitude 
in time or ſpace, and to produce the conception of 
a ſubſtance. If we conſider only thoſe acts of the 
intelle&, and attend to the reſults of them, which 
are the being united of the variety, we clearly 
conceive a Category, and ſhall allow, that in this 
| fenſe of the word, the Categories, as they are only 
the being united, or the connection of a variety, 
cannot, as ſuch, be any notions of things, but only 
forms of notions, and, therefore, without meaning. 


PRIN- 


PRINCIPLE LI. 


Although the Categories conſidered by them- 
ſelves are void of meaning, it does not follow, 
that they, therefore, are uſeleſs; for being the pri- 


mary produce of the pure intelle&, they not only 


ſhow in a plain manner, that this faculty can of 
itſelf know nothing, but alſo that experience is 
the only field, wherein the pure intellect can give 
life and ſubſtance to the Categories, and make 
them the vehicles of real and ſubſtantial know- 
ledge, as will be immediately ſhown *. 


PRINCIPLE LII. 


The Categories expreſs a ſyntheſis or connection 
in genepal. As nothing but a variety can be con- 
nected, it is clear, that the end of the Categories 


is to connect a variety. But as they are modes of 


connection 1n general, it follows that the varieties to 
be connected by them muſt be general. Now, we 


* It might be remarked, that if Kant's Philoſophy confines 
the Intelle& to experience, it has a tendency to prevent man 
from knowing objects that lie beyond experience, and is therefore 
only of a negative uſe. But Police is alſo, in a great meaſure, 
of a mere negative uſe; for it principally aims at preventing 
diſorders in ſociety ; and what tate could ſubſiſt without Police? 


have 
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have only two general varieties, namely, time and 
ſpace; hence by the Categories alone can time 
and ſpace be connected. But time is a variety 
more general than ſpace; for it comprehends 
more than ſpace; becauſe, whatever is in ſpace 
muſt be in time alſo; but all that is in time may 
not be in ſpace alſo, as for inſtance, a thought, &c. 
Hence by the Categories time is more imme- 
diately connected than ſpace. 


PRINCIPLE LI. 


It might be aſked of what uſe are the combina- 
tions of the Categories with time ? Theſe combi- 
nations are a ſpecies of notions which keep the 
middle between the Categories and Intuitions, and 
make an application of the Categories to Intui- 
tfons poſſible. For as theſe notions contain the 
pure ſyntheſis of a Category, with time or the gene- 
ral form of all Intuitions, they, as it were, melt the 
Categories and our Intuitions together, and confine 
the pure intellect to objects of intuitive knowledge, 
that is, to the field of experience, ſo that it is vain 
to expect from the pure intelle& any knowledge 
of immaterial exiſtences. 
| PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLE LIV. 


Theſe intermediate notions, which form, as it 
were, the bridge between the Categories and intui- 
tions, are called the Schemata of the Categories, 
becauſe they exhibit the moſt general outlines of 
all that ſhall be conceivable by the Categories or 
by the primary comprehending acts of the pure 
intellect. 


PRINCIPLE LV. 


The Schema of a Category is no picture of any 
thing; but being the ſyntheſis of time agreeably 
to a ſynthetical rule expreſſed in a Category, and 
all conceptions of figure ariſing by a ſyntheſis of 
time; it follows that our conceptions of figures 
and pictures originate in the ſchematiſm of the 
pure intellect. For inſtance, the conception of a. 
triangle in general which can only exiſt in our 
thoughts, becauſe it comprehends all ſpecies of 
triangles and abſtracts from the neceſſary qualifi- 
cations of a particular triangle, originates only in 
the ſchema of a Category; it expreſſes merely a 
rule of ſyntheſis in time contained in a Category, 

and 
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and can have no where any exact picture corre- 
ſponding to it. 


PRINCIPLE LVI. 


The Schemata of the Categories, which are 
the primary fountains of all ſhapes, figures in 
time and ſpace, may, in the order of the Catego- 
ries, be explained thus: 

FixsT, The Categories of quantity have only 
one ſchema, which is expreſſed in the conception 
of a number in general. A number in genera], 
which comprehends all particular numbers, ex- 
atly marks out the primary ſynthetical act of the 
pure intelle& in begetting quantities in time in 
general ; for it ariſes from adding one to one, and 
expreſſes unity, multitude, and totality, not of a 
particular thing or variety, but of a variety in ge- 
neral, of an homogeneous variety, of time“. 

It will require great efforts of abſtraction in the reader to 
conceive the Schematiſm of the intellect, in a perfectly clear 
manner. But it is perfectly ſufficient if he knows in general 
whatthe term Schema means, and by what way Profeſſor Kant 
arrives at this doctrine. However, I ſhall ſoon have an oppor- 
tunity to make theſe ſpeculations completely intelligible ; but 
this cannot be done in an introduction. That the Schematiſm 
of the pure intellect, which Profeſſor Kant has diſcovered, is 


of great importance to philoſophy, will ſoon be ſhown. 
| SECOND, 
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SEconDLY, The Categories of Quality, which 
are Reality, Negation, and Limitation, have like- 


wiſe only one ſchema; which is expreſſed in our 


conception of a degree in general. A degree in ge- 
neral marks a general compound of homogeneous 
parts, not of time itſelf, but of ſomething in time, 
it expreſſes the quantity of Being in time, as begotten 
by the ſynthetical act of the pure intellect. Being in 
time has quantity ; for it ariſes, laſts for ſome mo- 
ments, and vaniſhes in time; it diſcovers a connected 
variety of homogeneous parts which refer to inter- 
nal ſenſations, and form a connected ſeries. Now 
a ſeries of ſenſations in time cannot be meaſured 
by a plain, or any body, but only by a degree. 
A degree, therefore, expreſſes the quantity of 
Being in time; it repreſents a reality in general, 
limited by negations, it exhibits the primary ſyn- 
theſis of the pure intelle& which connects reality 
in time under the Categories of quality; it is, 
therefore, the ſchema of the Categories of Quality, 
and the moſt general conception of a ſenſible re- 
ality in time. 

TriRDLY, The Categories of Relation have 


three ſchemata: 
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1. That of the Category of Subſtance, which is 
exhibited in our conception of perdurability in 
time. All that is in time changes; but time 
itſelf does not change. Time, therefore, con- 
nected into a conception by that ſynthetical act of 
the intellect, which begets our ideas of particular 
ſubſtances, becomes the moſt general conception 
of all ſubſtances ; it includes perdurability in time, 
which is the effential characteriſtic of all ſub- 
ſtances, and, by thus giving the Category of ſub- 
ſtance, which expreſſes only a particular ſyntheſis 
of the intelle&, this meaning and application in 

time, 1t is, on that account, the ſchema of this 
Category. | 

2. That of cauſe and effect, which is expreſſed 
by the conception implying a regular ſucceſſion of 
the realities in time. The intellect connects. One 
ſpecies of its connection is, that it makes ſome of 
the realities in time to follow upon ſome other 
realities agreeably to the laws of its conſtitution. 
This ſpecies of connection conſidered ſeparately, 
comprehends the Categories of cauſe and effect, 
but applied to time, it is the ſchemata of theſe 
Categories, and preſents ſuch connection as inher- 


ing 
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ing in the realities of time. A conception, there- 
fore, which implies, firft, a general variety of time; 
ſecondly, ſucceſſion of this variety; and, thirdly, a 
ſucceſſion conformable to a rule in the intellect, 
is the ſchema of the Categories of cauſe and 
effect. 

3. That of mutual concurrence, which is ex- 
preſſed by a conception where we find an aſſem- 
blage of ſubſtances mutually determining each 
other. This mutual determination and connec- 
tion originates in the intellect, and conſidered ſe- 
parately, is the Category of mutual concurrence ; 
but this connection and determination conſidered 
as inhering in realities in general in time, is the 
ſchema of the Category of mutual concurrence. 

FourTHLY, The Categories of Modality have 
three Schemata: 

1. The Schema of Poſſibility is a conception 
which exhibits the ſyntheſis of many ideas as 
agreeing with the general laws of time. For 
inſtance, two contradictory properties can- 
not exiſt in the ſame thing at the ſame time, 
but only in different times. This conception, 
therefore, repreſents the modes in which the in- 
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telle& can connect, and then the laws preſcribed 
by time to that variety which ſhall be connected. 
It is, therefore, the ſchema of poſſibility, or con- 
ceivableneſs, and contains the moſt general fea- 
tures of what can be conceived. | | 

2. The ſchema of exiſtence is a conception 
which contains an act of connection that has really 
taken place, and a variety or reality in time which 
has really been connected by this act. It is a con- 
ception of a particular reality being determined 
in time, and, therefore, exiſting in a determinate 
and particular time. It is conſequently the ſchema 
of that particular ſyntheſis of the intellect which 
begets ideas of exiſtences. The ſchema of the 
Category of exiſtence, therefore, implies, firſt, a 
ſyntheſis of the intellect, or a Category, and its ef- 
fect upon time, which is a determination of a 
particular time, both which are the eſſential in- 
gredients of all our ideas of exiſtencies. 

3. The ſchema of neceſſity is a conception im- 
plying a particular ſyntheſis of the intellect, which 
begets an idea of ſomething exiſting at all times. 
In this idea we find, firfl, a reality placed and de- 
termined in the whole of time, and, ſecondly, an 
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a& of determining or placing it in all time. The 
act is the Category of neceſſity, and the reality 
determined by it is the neceſſary thing in time. 
Conſequently we have here a Category applied to 
time, or a ſchema of a Category; it is a ſchema 
of neceſſity, becauſe it repreſents ſomething as exiſt- 
ing at all times, and becauſe what exiſts at all times 
is neceſſary, and can only be deſtroyed with the 
deſtruction of time itſelf. 


TABLE 


OF THE 


SCHEMATA OF THE CATEGORIES. 


1. Of Quantity. 
Number, or Syntheſis of mere Time. 
2. Of Quality. 
Degree, or Syntheſis of the ſenſations in 
time. | | 
3. Of Relation. Relation of ſenſations in time, 
1. Perdurability. 
2. Determinate Succeſſion. 
3. Determinate Co- exiſtence. 


4. Of 
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4. Of Modality, or how a thing belongs to time, 
1. Conceivableneſs, or being at any time. 
2. Being in a certain time. 
3. Being at all times. 


PRINCIPLE LVII. 


The Schemata are, therefore, determinations of 


time by the pure Intellect; their uſe is to bring a 


variety of intuitions under a few heads, and thus 
to aſſiſt our progreſs in knowledge. They are the 
only means to give the Categories any ſignifica- 
tion, and, therefore, confine the uſe of the intel- 
lect to the field of experience. 


' PRINCIPLE LVIII. 


All human knowledge is a compound of con- 
ceptions and intuitions. Conceptions without 
intuitions are empty, and intuitions without con- 
ceptions are blind. The intellect connects, or, 
what is the ſame, thinks; our ſenſes do not think 


but contemplate intuitively; provided they be aſ- 


ſiſted by the Spontaneity which muſt neceſſarily 
connect a variety of ſenſations, in order to enable 
us to contemplate any thing. All knowledge is 

ä either 
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either à priori, and then it is a compound of con- 
ceptions, and intuitions à priori; or it 1s d poſteriori, 
and then it is a compound of conceptions and in- 
tuitions à paſteriori. 

Conceptions are à priori, when the objects con- 
ceived lie within and not without the mind. Thus 
the conceptions we form of the acts of the intellect, 
&c. are altogether & priori. Conceptions à poſteriori 
are ſuch as are formed from intuitions à paſfteriori, 
and intuitions peſteriort are thoſe which immediately 
ariſe when objects external to the mind work upon 
our ſenſes, while intuitions 4 prior: are thoſe, 
whoſe objects lie in the mind, ſuch as the general 
forms of all our intuitions. 

Knowledge @ poſteriori may be called experience, 
empirical or experimental knowledge, and know- 
ledge a priori may be called pure knowledge. 


PRINCIPLE LIX. 
An eſſential requiſite of all Knowledge, Con- 


ceptions, and Intuitions, is Conſciouſneſs. The 
* Ian,” and the © I think,” muſt accompany all 


our ideas, or elſe they will not belong to us nor 
ever become objects of our attention. 
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. PRINCIPLE LX. 


As every Intuition of which we are conſcious is 
a compound of intuitions, it follows that Conſci- 
ouſneſs, in putting intuitions ſucceſſively toge- 
ther, muſt remain one and the ſame ; if not, there 
will be many Conſciouſneſſes in compoſing many 
Intuitions, but not one Conſciouſneſs of the whole 
compoſition or intuition. 


PRINCIPLE LXI. 


There is, therefore, Identity of Conſciouſnels, 
and this Identity has ſynthetical unity, that is, all 
particular acts of Conſciouſneſs which are ſcattered 
over a great extent of particular objects ultimately 
unite themſelves in one general act of Conſciouſ- 
neſs, which is exprefled when I ſay, I /hixk. 


PRINCIPLE LXII. 


The varieties repreſented by Intuitions, Con- 
ceptions, or Knowledge, whether 4 priori or d 
poſteriori, are ultimately connected in the ſyntheti- 
cal unity of Conſciouſneſs, and this by means of 


the ſchematiſm of the pure Intellect. 
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PRINCIPLE LXIII. 


As all varieties which by means of this Sche- 
matiſm arrive at our conſciouſneſs in general, muſt 
either be given and affect our receptivity, or be 
ſuch as at leaſt can be given; the ſchemata of the 
Intellect confine the uſe of the Categories either to 
objects in time and ſpace, that is, to experience, 
or to objects of poſſible experience. 


PRINCIPLE LXIV. 


Nature materially conſidered, is a collection ot 
Phenomena as they are repreſented by intuitions. 
Nature, according to its form, is the connection 
of thoſe Phenomena determined by general laws, 


PRINCIPLE LXV. 


As there is nothing connected in our Intuitions, 
Conceptions, and Knowledge of Nature, which 
has not been connected by the mind ; it follows, 
that the ſynthetical acts of the Intelle& contain the 
ſole origin of all that connection we find in 


Nature, 
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PRINCIPLE LXVI. 


The Categories are the moſt general forms of the 
conceptions of Nature, the ſchemata the moſt ge- 
neral conceptions of natural objects, and the judg- 
ments into which the ſchemata may be reſolved, 
contain the moſt general laws of Nature.* 


PRINCIPLE LXVII. 


The laws of Nature as derived from the ſche- 
mata of the pure intelle&, may be arranged under 
the following titles : 


— 
Axioms 
of 


Intuition. 


»The reader will obſerve, that theſe paradoxical and ſeem - 
ingly unintelligible Principles are altogether founded upon the 
following reaſonings: We know not the things themſelves; we 
know only how our ſenſes are affected by them. To analyſe 
our ideas of things, and to conclude, that what we have diſco- 
vered in our ideas muſt therefore be in the things, is a conclu- 
fion perfectly erroneous. For it has more in the concluding 
part than lies in the premiſes, 


2 . Anti- 
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2. 3. 
Anticipation Analogy 
of | of 
Apprehenſioa. Experience. 
4. 
Poſtulates 
of 
Experimental Reaſoning. 


PRINCIPLE LXVIII. 


The Principle of all Axioms of Intuition is: 

That all Intuitions of which we ſhall become 
conſcious, muſt involve a variety capable of being 
united in our conſciouſneſs; that is, muſt be ex- 
tended quantities determinable by number. 


PRINCIPLE LXIX. 


The Principle of all Anticipation of Apprehen- 
ſion is: 

That the Reality in an intuition or phenomenon 
which refers to ſenſation, muſt have a degree in 


time, that is, it muſt ariſe in time or fill up a ſpace 


P 2 ; of 
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of time, otherwiſe it is nothing to us, it cannot be 
comprehended in our conſciouſneſs. 


PRINCIPLE LXX. 


Of the Analogies of Experience the Principle is; 

That without the idea of a neceſſary connection 
between our apprehenſions of experimental objects, 
no experience would be poſſible. 


ANALOGY THE FIRST. 


In all the changes which the Phenomena un- 
dergo, the ſubſtance remains unaltered, and its 
Quantum in nature is neither encreaſed nor dimi- 
niſhed ; i. e. every phenomenon muſt be repre- 
ſented as containing ſomething which remains and 
ſomething which changes, that is, every pheno-. 

menon muſt be conſidered as a ſubſtance which 


has accidents, or it is not repreſentable at all.“ 


* Theſe Principles are known, but they are always derived 
from experience: although they have their ſeat in the mind 
alone, and tend to make experience poſſible, 


ANALOGY 
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ANALOGY THE SECOND. 


All events in time muſt admit of being connec- 
ted according to the laws of cauſe and effect, or 
we can have no experience of them. 


ANALOGY THE THIRD. 


All ſubſtances which have co-exiſtence in ſpace, 
are in continual action and re- action, or whatever 
phenomena may exiſt in ſpace, they ſtand in mu- 
tual connection. 


PRINCIPLE LXXI. 


4. 
The Poſtulates 
of 


Empirical Reaſoning. 


Fiksr, What agrees with the formal conditions 
of experience, is poſſible, or what in any object is 
conceivable and intuitive, 7. e. knowable, is poſ- 
ſible, may exiſt. 

SeconDLY, What is coherent with the material 
conditions of experience which are ſenſations, really 


exiſts; or what has become really known, that is, 
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what has moved our ſenſes, excited intuitions and 
conceptions, really exiſts. | 
THIRDLY, What ſtands in connection with real 
exiſtencies and has this connection warranted by 
the general conditions of experſence, exiſts neceſ- 
ſarily ; or, whatever, Wn; to the invariable 
laws of knowableneſs, is connected with what is 


really known, exiſts neceſſarily, 


PRINCIPLE LXXII. 


The world with its objects and laws may be 
viewed by our ſenſes alone, and then it is a world 
of phenomena, or it may be contemplated by the 
pure intellect alone, and then it is a world of Nou- 
mena or an intellectual world, or a world of ſub- 
ſtances, which three expreſſions mean the ſame 
thing. 


PRINCIPLE LXIII. 


The conception we have of the world of Nou- 
mena, contains no knowledge of that world, but 
is a mere conception of demarkation. It diſtinctly 


ſeparates that field of objects which may be known 
from that which can never be known. It is there- 
fore 


61 


fore of great importance, and teaches man where 
his ignorance begins. | 


PRINCIPLE LXXIV. 


As all that knowledge which we can acquire by 
the intelle& and our ſenſes is ſtrictly confined to 
the world of phenomena, it remains to be enquired 
what may be known by Reaſon. 


PRINCIPLE LXXV. 


REASON. 

Reaſon is a faculty of the mind which may be 
called the third and higheſt degree of mental Spon- 
taneity. Its action conſiſts like that of the intel- 
let, in connecting a variety. | 


PRINCIPLE LXXVI. 


As intuitions are connected by the intelle& into 
conceptions, and, as beſides conceptions, there is 
nothing in the mind for reaſon to connect, it fol- 
lows, that reaſon muſt connect our conceptions 
only. 
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PRINCIPLE LXXVII. 


As our conceptions are either pure or empirical, 
the ideas which reaſon will produce by connecting 
them, muſt accordingly be either pure or empi- 
rical, 


PRINCIPLE LXXVIIL 


To aſcertain the exact number of the primary 
ideas which reaſon is able to produce, we muſt 
endeayour to put ourſelves in poſſeſſion of the ex- 
act number of the different connecting acts which 
this faculty is capable of exerting. 


PRINCIPLE LXXIX. 


The different connecting acts of reaſon can be 
diſcovered by forming an accurate conception of 
their general nature, 


PRINCIPLE LXXX. 


As reaſon connects by concluſions, the general 
nature of concluſions will contain the general na- 
ture of the connecting acts of reaſon. 
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PRINCIPLE LXXXI. 


The general nature of a concluſion is, 

FiRsr, That it conſiſts of three judgments; but 
as every judgment comprehends a repreſented va- 
riety in a conception, a concluſion will conſiſt of 
three comprehending acts, or conceptions. 

SECONDLY, That it comprehends an intuition 
in a conception, and a conception under a higher 
conception, and thus arranges what 1s particular 
under what is general. For inſtance; All men are 
mortal; the great Locke was a mas; therefore the 
great Locke was mortal. The moſt general and 
moſt extenſive conception, in this inſtance, is that 
of mortality; this conception contains in its ſphere 
beſides many other things, all beings called men; 
and this laſt conception of all men contains the 
intuition of Locke, ſo that in this concluſion, 
Locke is arranged under man, and man under the 
conception of mortality, and, therefore, that which 


is particular under that which is general. This 


may be illuſtrated by the following figures: 
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THIRDLY, That the higheſt conception under 
which others are arranged be univerſal, that is, in- 


cludetotality of ſpecies and individuals; otherwiſe no 
concluſion is poffible : For inſtance ; Some men are 
learned; Philippus is a man, therefore Philippus 
is learned. This does not follow, becauſe the 
higheſt conception, in this inſtance, which 1s that 
of being learned, includes only ſome men, and 
therefore comprehends not totality of individuals, 
Reaſon, therefore, cannot conclude without uni- 
verſal conceptions, 


PRINCIPLE LXXXII. 


If the general nature of all concluflons conſiſts 
in arranging an individual idea under a ſpecific, 
and a ſpecific under a generic, we know enough 
to diſcover all the primary connecting acts of 
reaſon, | 
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PRINCIPLE LXXXIII. 


Reaſon, thus, arranges ideas of things and their 
properties one under another, and this concluding 
act, by which it ſo arranges ideas, is categorical ; or 
it arranges the ideas of cauſes and effects one under 
another, and this concluding act will be hypothetical; 
or it arranges wholes and parts one under another, 
and this will be a disjunctive concluding act; hut 
beſides things and properties, cauſes and effects, 
parts and wholes, there are no other things in the 
univerſe the ideas of which reaſon could arrange 
one under another, therefore, there are no more 
ſpecies of concluding acts of reaſon than the cate- 
gorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive. 


PRINCIPLE LXXXIV. 


As the third or laſt judgment in every concluſion 
is the moſt eſſential of all the reſt, and on that ac- 
count gives the whole concluſion its name, there 
will of courſe be as many different appellations of 
concluſions, as there are various ſpecies of judg- 
ments; but all theſe under-ſpecies of concluſions 
muſt either be categorical or hypothetical, or 
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disjunctive, and thus ſtand under theſe kinds of 
concluſions already explained, or they have no con- 
tents at all, and are perfectly ſenſeleſs. 


PRINCIPLE LXXXV. 


Io get at the primary ideas of reaſon, after the 
exact number of its acts have been aſcertained, we 
muſt refle& that reaſon chains together concep- 
tions, and that the moſt remarkable and eſſential 
parts of conceptions are their reſpective forms. 


PRINCIPLE LXXXVI. 


If reaſon connects conceptions, of courſe, it 
muſt conne& their forms, and as their moſt gene- 
ral forms are the Categories, reaſon will connect 
the Categories. | 


PRINCIPLE LXXXVII. 


As the reſult of every connection is unity, the 
reſults ariſing from the connection of the Cate- 
gories by reaſon will be unities. Theſe unities, 
whatever they be, agree in the circumſtance of be- 
ing produced by reaſon from the Categories, and, 

therefore, 
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therefore, have a common nature which may be 
denominated unity of reaſon in general, 


PRINCIPLE LXXXVIII. 


The characteriſtic of this general unity, is, that 
it is unconditioned, which term implies, that it is 
exempt from thoſe conditions that circumſcribe a 
thing 1n time and ſpace. 


PRINCIPLE LXXXIX. 


The Categories which are connected into this 
general unity of reaſon, form a variety that is un- 
conditioned ; for they are merely the different 
modes of being connected of what may occur in 
time and ſpace; they are grounded in the intelle&, 
and cannot fill up any time or ſpace ; they are, 
therefore, free from the conditions of time and 
ſpace, that is to ſay, they are unconditioned. No 
wonder then, that the unity in which this uncon- 
ditioned variety is connected by reaſon, is alſo an 
unconditioned unity. 
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PRINCIPLE XC. 


The unconditioned unity, though the moſt ab. 
ſtract idea that can be formed, muſt neceſſarily be 
thought by every man who would make any uſe of 
his reaſon. | 

Having thus deſcribed the general nature of the 
unities produced by reaſon from the Categories, we 
may now exhibit the ſpecific difference that diſtin- 
guiſhes them from one another, 1n the following 
order : 


PRINCIPLE XCl. 


Reafon connects the Categories of Quantity, 
which are Unity, Multitude, and Totality, ſo as 
to produce an idea, which involves unconditioned 
Totality. The totalities in time and ſpace are cir- 
cumſcribed by limits that are time and ſpace alſo; 
theſe limits have again limits of the ſame nature, ſo 
that we may go on ad inſinitum, and never arrive 
at an abſolute totality in time and ſpace. Reaſon 
alone, by connecting a variety, that is not in time 


and ſpace, is enabled to produce the idea of an ab- 
ſolute totality, which, though it contains no know- 
| ledge 
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ledge of things, yet ſerves to render a concluſion 
poſſible, to regulate our knowledge, and to induce 
as to puſh it as far as we are able. 


PRINCIPLE XCII. 


Reaſon, by connecting the Categories of Qua- 
lity, which are Reality, Negation, and Limita- 
tion, produces the idea of an unconditioned Limi- 
tation. Every reality in time is limited by nega- 
tions. It isa variety, whoſe parts can be meaſured 
by degrees only ; but the degrees in ſuch a variety 
have degrees that are ſmaller ; theſe degrees have 
others ſtill ſmaller ; ſo that we may, in our thoughts, 
divide the degrees as far as we pleaſe, and we ſhall 
find no end to the diviſion. Every degree, there- 
fore, in a reality in time is conditioned ; it depends 
upon another degree, and ſo on. Reaſon requires 
abſolute totality in this ſeries of degrees, and, 
therefore, forms an idea of unconditioned limita- 
tion, or of a limitation no longer depending upon 
other limits, 


o 
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PRINCIPLE XCIII. 


Reaſon, by connecting the Categories of Re- 
lation, produces the following ideas: 

FirsT, That of an abſolute Subſtance. The 
ſubſtances in time and ſpace are merely collections 
of properties, which in a judgment are made the 
predicates of a ſubject; but on analizing the ſub- 
ject, we find that it likewiſe contains a mere col- 
lection of properties, which are found in another 
ſubject, and ſo we may proceed ad infinitum. But 
as properties cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, and muſt 
be grounded in ſomething which has an exiſtence 
of its own, Reaſon, which requires totality in a ſe- 
ries of depending properties, forms the idea of an 
abſolute ſubſtance, which cannot be any longer the 
mere predicate of another, but which contains the 
ultimate ground of the inhering predicates. 

SECONDLY, The idea of an abſolute Cauſe. In 
the world of phenomena, every cauſe depends 
upon a preceding cauſe. Reaſon, which looks for 
ſolute totality in a ſeries of conditions, finding 
no ſuch totality in time and ſpace, becauſe, there 

is 


5 
is no end to preceding cauſes, forms the idea of an 
abſolute cauſe. ; 

TrlRDLyY, The idea of unconditioned Concurrence. 
If we think an aſſemblage of Subſtances in time 
and ſpace mutually working upon each other, we 
ſhall find, that in each of the Subſtances there is a 
cauſe, which not only produces effects upon the 
others, but which is itſelf an effect. Now, as in 
all the ſubſtances which ſtand thus in connection, 
there are cauſes that have other cauſes, theſe cauſes 
again others, and ſo on ad infinitum, it is clear, 
that the ſeries of cauſes which connect and deter- 
mine ſuch an aſſemblage of ſubſtances, has no end 
in time and ſpace. Reaſon, which requires com- 
pleteneſs or totality in a ſeries of cauſes, and not 
finding it in the world of phenomena, forms an 
idea of unconditioned concurrence, that is, an 
idea which contains the complete and full cauſe of 
the various connections between the ſubſtances of 
the world. This idea of a completely determined 
concurrence 18 unconditioned, that is, it excludes 
the conditions of time, which are always con- 


ditioned, and contains only a concurrence where 
R the 
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the connection is determined by cauſes that are no 
longer effects of other cauſes in time. 


PRINCIPLE XCIV. 


Reaſon, by connecting the Categories of Mo- 
dality, produces the idea of abſolute Neceſſity. 
The Categories of Modality are Poſſibility, Exiſt- 
ence, and Neceſſity. They mark only the various 
modes of conceiving, of which man is capable. 
Poſſibility expreſſes conceivableneſs and its laws; 
Exiſtence ſignifies real conception and its laws; 
and Neceſſity implies real conception, determined 
by the invariable laws of the conceiving faculty. 
Abſolute neceſſity is that whoſe contrary is impoſſi- 
ble, that is, contradictory. There is no abſolute 
neceſſity in time; for all that is in time is an event 
or a change. Every change in time is determined 
by a preceding change, and therefore is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Reaſon, which requires totality 
in this ſeries of changes, and not finding it in 
time, forms an idea of ſomething which does not 
depend on a preceding change, which is exempt 
from theſe conditions of time, and which is in all 
time, that is, which is abſolutely neceſlary. 
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TABLE 


OF THE 


PRIMARY IDEAS OF REASON. 


1. Unconditioned Totality. 

2. Unconditioned Limitation. 

3- Abſolute Subſtance. 

4. Abſolute Cauſe. 

5. Unconditioned or abſolute Concurrence. 
6. Abſolute Neceſſity. 


To ſhew how Reaſon, merely by connecting 
the Categories, acquires theſe remarkable ideas, 
would require more than an introductory view 
can reaſonably comprehend. | 


PRINCIPLE XC. 


Theſe ideas of Reaſon are not derived from ex- 
perience ; for experience can offer no ſhadow of 
object to which they can in any manner refer; they 
are conſequently ideas @ priori; the roots from 
which they ſhoot up lie in reaſon, and reaſon, 


which produces them, is pure reaſon. 
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PRINCIPLE XCVI. 


By theſe ideas, as they have been deſcribed, it 
is evident, that we cannot know any object. For 
what man will conclude, becauſe his reaſon gives 
him 1deas of abſolute ſubſtances, cauſes, &c. that, 
therefore, he knows ſuch things. To know a thing 
we muſt be able to inſtance a particular intuition 
of the thing. But where ſhall we get here an in- 
tuition. The ſurrounding world cannot even afford 
us a faint ſimilitude of what is repreſented in thoſe 
ideas, much leſs an exact copy. Reaſon has no 
intuitive faculty, it can only conceive the objects 
here alluded to; but to conceive and to know an 
object are totally different things. It is, therefore, | 
clear, that by theſe ideas of reaſon we may con- 
ceive ſomething, but we cannot know any thing, 


PRINCIPLE XCVII, 


It does not follow, that becauſe we cannot know 
any thing by theſe ideas, they therefore are of no 
uſe, He that thinks them in their purity, and 
knows that, according to their forms, they are 
unities or modes of connection by reaſon, and that 

the 
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the Categories conſtitute the materials ſo connected, 


muſt neceſſarily ſuſpe& ſome valuable end, for 
which they were given to man. 


PRINCIPLE XCVIII. 


Theſe pure ideas refer by means of the Catego- 
ries, which they connect to the Schemata of the 
pure intelle&, and by means of the Schemata to 
our intuitions. Reſolve theſe references of the 
pure ideas into the following Judgments, and the 
uſe of them will become clearly viſible. 


JUDGMENTS 


ARISING FROM THE 


PRIMARY IDEAS OF PURE REASON, 


FIRST. The idea of abſolute totality gives the 
following Judgment concerning its reference to in- 
tuitions. 


All extended quantity of the phœnomena in na- 
ture is unconditioned, that is, whatever limits their 
extenſion may have received from the intellect, yet 
we muſt conſider it by reaſon as determinable ad 


infinitum, 
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inſinitum. Is it ſmall? we muſt believe, that it 
might be ſtill ſmaller ad infinitum. Is it great? we 
muſt believe, that it could be ſtill greater. Expe- 
rience, thus conſidered by reaſon, has no limits. 
In the world of phenomena there is nothing ſo 
ſmall that it could not be diminiſhed, and nothing 
ſo great which could be conceived as the greateſt. 
In mundo non datur hiatus. It is this Judgment 
which induces the -natural philoſopher, after he 
has diſcovered ſome animals that are exceedingly 
ſmall or great, to expect, ſomewhere in this or 
other globes, others ſtill ſmaller or greater, and 
thus to continue his courſe of enquiries into the 
nature of phœnomena ad infinitum, which none 
' would attempt who had not this idea of reaſon in 
his thoughts. | 

SECONDLY, The idea of abſolute or uncon- 
ditioned Limitation gives the following Judgment : 

All intenſive quantities of the phenomena, when 
viewed by Reaſon, are to be conſidered as un- 
conditioned. 


Intenſive Quantity is in the events that are in 
time and not in ſpace; which have no breadth nor 
height, but which yet ariſe and vaniſh. Theſe 


events 
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events are determined by the intelle&, and their 
parts are fixed by certain limits. Reaſon does not 
ſtop at theſe limits; it ſays, that in the field of poſ- 
ſible experience, or in time, there are no ultimate 
limits to any reality. If any paſſion riſes in time 
to a certain degree meaſured and determined by 
the intelle&, Reaſon holds out the idea of uncon- 
ditioned limitation, and whiſpers to us, that the 
ſame paſſion may have more or leſs degrees ad inſi- 
tum, and that there is nothing of the world of phe- 
nomena exiſting in time, which is not capable of 
innumerable degrees, and among the various de- 
grees, nothing which ſhould not be a degree alſo. 
In mundo non datur ſallus. The intenſive Quan/a 
are guanta continua, and there is in time neither 
abſolute reality nor abſolute negation. 

THrirDLY, The idea of an abſolute Subſtance 
gives the following Judgment : 

All connection of properties with their ſubſtances 
in the world of phenomena, when viewed by Rea- 
ſon, muſt be conſidered as unconditioned. 

The Subſtances viewed by the intelle& have only 
a certain duration, a certain ſpecies of properties, 
and are phenomena, that is, intuitions, which 
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ariſe and vaniſh, and are limited on every fide. 


Reaſon, by preſenting the idea of an abſolute 
{ſubſtance applied to time and ſpace, bids us not to 
conſider the things with ſuch contracted views, not 
to believe this or that object is either capable of no 
more or no other properties than we have obſerved. 
The connection between properties and things in 
this world has no limits; the number of properties 
has no bounds. We mult not, therefore, ſtop in 
our enquiries into things. For we may make diſ- 
coveries of new properties and things without end, 
and as every thing in the world of phenomena is 
merely a collection of properties, we muſt dili- 
gently collect and compare them, that we may diſ- 
cover what properties are moſt general or eſſential 
to the phœnomena, and thus acquire accurate no- 
tions of the operations of the cauſes, or the ſub- 
| ſtances in which they originate. | 
FouRTHLY, The idea of an abſolute cauſe, when 
applied to time and (| pace, contains the following 
Judgment : 
All connection between cauſes and effects, as 
viewed by reaſon, 1s unconditioned. 
The 
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The cauſes and effects known by experience, have 
a determinate connection, a determinate duration, 
and would confine the attention of man within the 
ſmall circle of things and their conſequences, which 
he knows. Reaſon comes and enlarges the views of 
the mind. It inſtructs the world, that beyond 
actual experience, there are more things to be 
known ; that one cauſe may have more than one 
effect; that cauſality in things may be modified in 
a thouſand different ways; that the effects muſt par- 
take of this modification, and be diverſified ; that, as 
every cauſe ariſes in time, it muſt have a cauſe allo; 
and that therefore we muſt not ſtop in the ſeries of 
cauſes and effects already diſcovered, but purſue 
them to what produced them and follows from 
them, and ſo on, ad infinitum, For in the world 
of phenomena there is no firſt cauſe, - nor any 
effect that could with reaſon be called the, laſt. 
FieTHLY ; The idea of abſolute concurrence, in 
its reference to time and ſpace, gives the following 
Judgment: | 
All concurrence of the phenomena, by action 
and re- action, muſt be conſidered as unconditioned. 
8 All 
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All the phenomena in the world make a whole 
which is ſupported by mutual action and re- action; 
but conſidered by the underſtanding alone, this 
whole diſcovers a determinate co-exiſtence, conſe- 
quence, and duration; for the underſtanding 
reaches not farther than what it has actually com- 
prehended.—Reaſon views this whole as infinitely 
determinable in its duration, co-exiſtence, mutual 
actions, and as a boundleſs coherence in time, where 
there is nothing unconnected, and, conſequently, 
nothing abſolutely beginning. In mundo nom datur 
caſus purus. | 

SIXTHLY, The idea of abſolute neceſſity as ap- 
plied to time and ſpace, involves the following 
Judgment : 
The (exiſtence of the Phenomena in all time 
muſt be conſidered as unconditioned, 

The exiſtence of the Phenomena, as known by 
the underſtanding, is determined; they muſt ariſe 
in time, and have a cauſe; their exiſtence is ne- 


ceſlary as far as their cauſe is neceſſary; the neceſ- 
fity of their exiſtence, therefore, depends on ſome- 
thing different from themſelves ; it is conditioned, 
and therefore not abſolutely neceſſary. Reaſon 

does 
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does not ſtop at this which may be known by 
mere experience alſo; it conſiders the exiſtence 
of all events in the world as conditioned, and the 
being conditioned of all events as progreſſive ad 
infinitum. There 1s, therefore, according to reaſon, 
every poſſible event in the world of phenomena, 
determined on all fides agreeably to the laws of 
experience. In mundo non dalur fatum, and as rea- 
ſon requires completeneſs in | thoſe conditions, 
which render the exiſtence of the Phenomena poſ- 
fible, it requires ſomething which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and which muſt be in all time. 


PRINCIPLE XCIX. 


Theſe judgments into which the ideas of reaton 
have been reſolved are principles of reaſon ; they 
are not derived from experience, and, therefore, 
have the character of Neceſſity and Univerſality. | 


PRINCIPLE C. 


Theſe principles of reaſon, although we cannot 
by means of them acquire any knowledge of ob- 
jets, yet they are indiſpenſably neceſſary to bring 
the knowledge we have acquired into ſyſtematical 

S 2, order, 
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order, and to tegulate thoſe plans according to 
which we may moſt advantageouſly enquire into 
the nature of the ſurrounding world. 


PRINCIPLE CI. 


As reaſon neither by its ideas nor by its prin- 
ciples can know any thing; it follows that this fa- 
culty can give us no knowledge of immaterial 
exiſtencies; for, by itſelf, it cannot give infor- 
mation of any exiſting objeft. All the ideas 
which it produces, although they. imply ſome- 
thing which is not found in time and ſpace, 
namely, unconditioned totality ; yet they contain 
no knowledge of objects diſtinct from the mind, 
and ſerve only to regulate our experience, and to 
promote our progreſs in experimental knowledge. 
As reaſon, the intelle& and the ſenſitive faculty 
are confined to experience, it follows, chat all 
men can know, are the objects in time and ſpace, 
and thoſe conditions in the mind which render ſuch 


knowledge poſlible. 
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SOME REMARKS 


ON 


PROFESSOR KANT's 
PRINCIPLES 


oF 


THEORETICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Tux Principles of Profeſſor Kant, which I have 
juſt laid before the reader, are fully demonſtrated 
in the Criticiſm of Pure Reaſon, They do not, 
however, make one half of thoſe important Prin- 
ciples which that work attempts to eſtabliſh, and 
which, in the opinion of the acuteſt German 
Philoſophers and Mathematicians, it has actually 
eſtabliſhed with extraordinary ſucceſs. I have 
ſeleted the above principles, becauſe they will 
enable me clearly to ſhew what influence the 
Kantean Philoſophy will have on ſome of thoſe 
ſciences which have a direct reference to the moſt 

ſacred 
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ſacred intereſts of mankind, and which are the 
Philoſophy of the Human Mind, Morals, and Re- 
ligion conſidered within the bounds of Reaſon. 
The reſt of Kant's Theoretical Principles, con- 
tained in the above work, are equally important 
in another reſpect, becauſe they preciſely deter- 
mine the number and extent of thoſe of our fun- 


damental doctrines of mechanical and experimental 


, ſcience, which have their origin in the mind alone, 


but which are till generally and very erroneouſly 
derived from experience. But theſe principles, 
for the ſake of brevity, I have thought proper to 
omit in this introduction. | 


ANSWER 


Io ſome of the Objections which may naturally 
ariſe from the defenceleſs ſtate in which the 
above Principles of Kant are placed. 

The above extract will perhaps be charged with 
great obſcurity. I confeſs it is obſcure ; but the 
ground of this lies in the want of demonſtration. To 


_ underſtand clearly the meaning of hidden truths, 


it is not ſufficient for us to have them ſtated, we 
muſt alſo diſtinctly ſee the arguments upon which 
- - "they 
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they are founded. But the arguments upon which 
Kant's Principles, above adduced, are founded 
cannot have a place in a mere introduction; it is, 
therefore, no wonder that ſome obſcurity does 
hang over them in this extract, although I have 
endeavoured to be very explicit. However, the 
obſcurity is not ſo great as to preclude all light. 
I am confident, that ſome rays of truth will occa- 
ſionally ſtrike the reader, and convince him that 
Kant's Philoſophy deſerves, at leaſt, to be 
ſtudied and examined; which is what this Trea- 
tiſe principally aims at. I have ſtrictly adhered 
to Kant's language, in order to reconcile the 
reader gradually to the found of ſome of the 
terms which he uſes, and which may appear ſome- 
what unfaſhionable. But this circumſtance will 
perhaps occaſion conſiderable cenſure. I muſt, 
therefore, remark, that as Kant has drawn to light 
whole ſpecies of new phenomena in the mind, he 
had only two ways to expreſs them, either that of 
inventing words, or that of uſing our ſtore of 
philoſophic terms as well as he could. He choſe 
the latter, and borrowed his language from Ari- 
ſtotle and Plato, wherever neceſſity required it, 


and 
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and this particularly, becauſe thoſe great men had 
fallen upon ſimilar ideas, and invented terms to 
convey them, not unknown to the ſcholar. Some 
of our modern philoſophers have indeed diſcarded 
thoſe terms of Ariſtotle and Plato as ſcholaſtic 
traſh, But had they perceived to what diſcoveries 
the imperfect ideas that were in the terms of theſe 
great men would lead if properly inveſtigated, they 
would not have done ſo. In ſhort, the few un- 
faſhionable words which Kant is obliged to uſe for 
conveying his thoughts preciſely and clearly, are 
the moſt proper which he could find, and, I con- 
feſs, I know of no better. However, if any of 
the learned can propoſe an improvement in this 
reſpect, let him not conceal it; for to improve the 
language of philoſophers, is certainly doing great 
ſervice to philoſophy. The moſt effential objec- 
tion that will be made to the above extract is, that 
Kant's Syſtem leads into Scepticiſm, becauſe it 
maintains that the figures in which we ſee the ex- 
ternal objects cloathed, are not inherent-in thoſe 
objects, but only in our ideas of theſe objects, and 
that conſequently ſpace is ſomething within, and 
not without, the mind. Scepticiſm is imputable 


ro 
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to that ſyſtem only, which aims directly or indi- 
rectly at the foundation of our real and ſubſtantial 
knowledge. Whatever other meanings the term 
Scepticiſm may have, it is chiefly in this, that 
it can throw cenſure on the Kantean doctrine 
regarding ſpace. Without proving the truth of 
this doctrine, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow that it has 
no tendency to encourage Scepticiſm, as deſcribed : 
for, firſt, ſuppoſe the figures of external things lie 
only in our ideas of them, does it then follow that 
our knowledge of external things is, therefore, 
uncertain and doubtful ? Will not the ſame exter- 
nal exiſtencies produce the ſame impreſſions on 
our organs, and will not the ſame impreſſions on 
our organs occaſion the ſame figured ideas of them, 
eſpecially as the ſynthetical functions of our ſpon- 
taneity, like thoſe of every other power, are bound 


down to certain laws, and muſt accordingly, on 


the ſame occaſions, operate in the ſame manner ? 
And ſo long as the ſame external things excite the 
ſame ideas in our minds, what elſe do we want to 
guide us through life? Can we ſay, that, in ſuch 
an order of things, we could not know what would 
hurt our well being, or promote our happaneſs ? 
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Can we alledge that our knowledge of the external 
world would become leſs charming and ſublime ? 
Can there be any thing more ſublime than to 
know that we live in a world whoſe various objects 
are preſented to the mind under an immenſe va- 
riety of regular pictures and proportions, and of 
which we are yet allowed to know nothing more 
than thar it exiſts, and that we exiſt in it? Is there 
in this awful obſcurity, which every where ſur. 
rounds us, nothing ſublime? and is it not worth 
while to gather the ſtrifteſt information of all the 
impreſſions which it is making upon our ſenſes ? 
Beſides, have not philoſophers already univerſally 
granted that colour and ſolidity are, properly 
ſpeaking, not in the things, but in our ſenſes, and 
that only the cauſes of colour and ſolidity, which 
are always different from their effects, lie in the 
things ſaid to be ſolid and coloured? To fay, that 
if there be no ſpace without, it is abſurd to travel 
or meaſure diſtances, may be pleaſant ridicule 
upon this doctrine, but as an argument it is ex- 
ceedingly ſuſceptible of the ſame ridicule, and, in 
fact, it is no argument at all; for ridicule proves 
nothing. The myſtery which ſurrounds the poſſibi- 
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lity of meaſuring diſtances by our own paſſes, or 
other inſtruments, lies within and not without the 
mind. Suppoſing ſpace to be external; and this 
ſuppoſition will not at all clear up that myſtery ; 
for to meaſure diſtances requires a meaſuring fa- 
culty, which is no other than the ſpontaneity ; and 
what is more, the idea of ſpace muſt be called to 
our aſſiſtance, and be in the mind, in order to af- 
ford the ſynthetical act of this faculty ſome ſub- 
ſtratum upon' which it may exerciſe its meaſuring- 
functions. Here, then, it may be explained how 
man can travel, or, what is more, how, in travel- 
ling, he can meaſure diſtance. The labouring 
feer know nothing of diſtance, nor are the eyes 
fitted for ſuch knowledge; for even to ſee, there 
is required not an eye only, but a faculty of form- 
ing ideas. How, therefore, can the ſpontaneity 
meaſure diſtance? It is, indeed, extraordinary, 
that the mind ſhould be ſo formed as not only to 
repreſent the changes affected in our organs, by 
external powers, in various pictures, without the 
aid of external ſpace, but alſo to place theſe pic- 
tures at a diſtance from one another. But yet this 


is really the caſe. The diſtance that lies between 
I: 2 a rain- 
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a rainbow in the ſky, and the ſpectator on the 
earth may, like that of every other viſible pheno- 
menon, be preciſely meaſured ; and yet every body 
knows, that the rainbow exiſts no where elſe but 
in the eye of the ſpectator. How, then, comes 
the mind to place the idea of a rainbow, which 
forms originally only a ſet of ſenſations in the 
eyes, at a mile's diſtance from the idea it has ac- 
quired of the place of the body? Both theſe ideas 
are evidently in the mind, and to meaſure their 
diſtance, external ſpace is of no uſe; for to this 
there is requiſite a ſpace in the mind. How can 
the ſpontaneity by means of theſe three ideas mea- 
ſure the diſtance of the two former? To ſay, it 
can do this becauſe there is an external ſpace, is 
abſolutely explaining nothing. It is, therefore, 
pretty clear, that the ſuppoſition of an external 
ſpace cannot afford a ſolid foundation for ridicul- 
ing Kant's doctrine as rendering the travelling or 
meaſuring of diſtances impracticable; for that ſup- 
poſition does not in the leaſt explain how the 
mind can have an idea of travelling or diſtance at 
all, much leſs how it can conceive a line between 


things that are more than a full mile apart, and 


exiſt 
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exiſt no where elſe but in the mind. Beſides, 
from Kant's doctrine of ſpace, it follows, though 
it had been denied by other Philoſophers, that our 
intuitions muſt be diſtant from each other, becauſe 
the form of each intuition is ſpace ; two intuitions, 
therefore, muſt be in two places. It may be fur- 
ther objected, that if there be no external ſpace, 
there is alſo no external world. But this is conclud- 
ing by far too much from theſe premiſes. If there 
be no external ſpace, it will follow that we are not 
authoriſed to aſſign extenſion to external things, 
but there will follow no more. Any one acquainted 
with what ſpace is, and knowing that it origi- 


nates in the ſtructure of the Receptivity and the 


ſynthetical a& of the ſpontaneity of the mind, will 
unavoidably be confirmed in the concluſion, that 
there muſt exiſt an external world. For the re- 
ceptivity is a mere paſſive faculty, (See Principle 
ix.) It cannot, as ſuch, produce the materials of 
which our ſenſible ideas conſiſt ; nor can the ſpon- 
taneity do this; for its action is not the producing 
ſomething from nothing, it is merely connecting. 
(See Principle x.) Hence, by mere ſpontaneity 
and receptivity alone we could not arrive at any 


ideas 
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ideas at all ; for even the materials of which ima- 
ginary ideas are compoſed, cannot be produced 
by either of thoſe faculties, and muſt therefore be 
given . But whence could they be given if there 
was nothing exiſting without us? So far, then, is 
this doctrine of Kant from leading to the conclu- 
fion, that no external world exiſts, that it affords 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons to conclude the very reverſe, 
Ir has been likewiſe remarked, that Kant's ſyſtem, 
on account of his doctrines concerning ſpace, is 
very ſimilar to that of Berkeley; but nothing can be 
more different than the ſyſtems of theſe two great 
men. Berkeley, indeed, placed ſpace, together with 
the properties it contains, in the mind, and ſo far he 
agrees with Kant; but not knowing what to make 
of ſpace in the mind, he fell into Idealiſm, and has 
conſtructed a ſyſtem of Philoſophy directly oppo- 
fite to that of Kant. It may be further objected, 
that Kant's Principles in general, as I have de- 
ſcribed them, ſeem to convert the whole proce- 
dure of the mind, in perceiving, conceiving, judg- 


* Profeſſor Kant proves, that the exiſtence of the external 
world is ſufficiently ſecured by immediate conſciouſneſs. —How ? 
—this will be ſhown at another time; for it lies not within my 
plan to prove any thing, but only to explain and to obviate haſty 


objections. 


ing, 
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ing, and reaſoning, into a fort of machinery, where 
perceptions, conceptions, &c. are fabricated in a 
manner ſomewhat too mechanical ; but it ought 
to be remembered that the moſt reſpectable body 
of Philoſophers have at all times, and with a re- 
markable uniſon, allowed the mind to conne& 
thoughts, conceptions, judgments, &c. and that 
Kant has made but one ſtep farther in the ſame 
beaten road, and demonſtrated, that the mind not 
only connects thoughts, conceptions, &c. but alſo 
the materials of which our ideas are compoſed. 
Beſides, Profeſſor Kant would not even be under- 
ſtocd to have diſcovered how the mind by its ſyn- 
thetical acts can arrive at any real perception and 
conception of things ; for this would be impoſ- 
ſible; he has only proved, that by means of them 
the mind really does arrive at its perceptions and 
conceptions, &c. The conditions under which 
the mind perceives can be known, nay, ought to 
be known, and make a machinery which we muſt 


call Philoſophy of the Human Mind ; but how 


we Can perceive at all by means of thoſe condi- 
tions, makes a queſtion which none will propoſe 
who underſtands its meaning, 


Without 


1 

Without demonſtrating the truth of any of the 
Kantean Principles, (for this I ſhall attempt in 
another Work), I have endeavoured, in the pre- 
ceding lines, to offer ſome reaſons which might 
induce the reader not to judge too haſtily regard- 
ing Kant's merits, and ſhall now proceed to ſtate 
what influence his ſyſtem may have on the im- 
provement of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind. 
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INFLUENCE 


OF 


KANT's PRINCIPLES 


ON THE 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF THE 


HUMAN MIND. 


Taz Materialiſts, as has been mentioned page 
43, convert the mind into matter, and make Rea- 
ton, Underſtanding, and Senſe, to be properties 
of organization, becaule according to their funda- 
mental doctrine, all that exiſts is matter—the mind 
exiſts, therefore it is matter. 

The Spiritualiſts having diſcovered immaterial 
objects convert the mind into a ſpirit, and ſo on. 

The Idealiſts change the frame of the mind by 
depriving it of a faculty to know the external 
world. 
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The Sceptics want proof that our ideas agree 
with the things repreſented by them, and on this 
account do not firmly believe that the mind has fa- 
culties to know any thing with certainty. 

From the Principles of Profeſſor Kant laid down 
in the above extract, it follows: 

I. That the Materialiſts are right, when they 
maintain that we know only material objects“, but 
wrong, when they aſſert that mind is alſo matter; 
for we are totally ignorant even as to what matter is, 
and by aſcribing to it extenſion as an eflential pro- 
perty, make that a qualification of an external 
thing, which in fact is only a qualification of ſen- 
ſible ideas. (See Principle XXIII.) 

II. That the Spiritualiſts are perfectly right. 
when they inſiſt that there is a great difference be- 
tween mind and matter; for matter is an object of 
external ſenſe, and therefore extended; but mind 
is not an object of external ſenſe, and, therefore. 
cannot be extended; but they are completely 


The term object means here all that is different from the 
mind and its operations, and exiſts external to the mind, 
+ The reader will remember that extenſion ſuppoles ſpace, 


and that ſpace is not a qualification of things, but the mere 
form of our external intuitions, 


miſtaken 
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miſtaken in converting the mind on this account, 
into a ſimple ſpirit ; for the objective unyy under 
which the mind views itſelf, is the-rioſt general 
form of all our conceptions originating in the ſyn- 
theſis of our ſpontaneity. But it 18 a mere form of 
thought, and no knowledge of a ſpirit, If it ſhall 
have any meaning, a variety muſt be comprehended 
under it, or it muſt be applied to time and ſpace. 
And thus the doctrine of a ſpirit takes its riſe from 
miſtaking the ſimple form of our conceptions for 
the efſential property of a thing. Of ſpirits we know 
as little as of matter. They may exiſt, but how 
they are qualified we know not ; for we know not 
the things themſelves, but only how we are affec- 
ted by them. See the Extract of Principles. 

III. That the Idealiſts are perfectly right when 
they ſuppoſe that the ſubſtances, or that which is 
laſting and unchangeable are known by the intel- 
lect alone, and not by the ſenſitive faculty; but 
completely wrong, when they convert our mere 


ideas of ſubſtances into really exiſting things, and 


on this account deny the exiſtence of the change- 
able external world. For a ſubſtance is a mere 
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category applied to time, or a ſchema of the pure 
intellect. See Principle LVI. No. 3. 

IV. That the Sceptics are perfectly right when 
they conſider truth as lying in the agreement of 
our ideas with their objects, but thoroughly miſ- 
taken, when they imagine that the agreement be- 
tween our ideas and their objects muſt lie in ſimi- 
litude, for ideas are not pictures of things; 
they can therefore diſplay no degree of reſem- 
blance. See the Principles. 

The firſt Influence therefore which Kant's Prin- 
ciples are very likely to exerciſe on our Philoſo- 
phic Syſtems regarding the human mind 1s, that 
they will moſt effectually remove the faults which 
lie concealed in their very foundation ; for theſe 
ſyſtems are altogether built, as I have juſt ſhown, 
on the ſuppoſed knowledge of material and imma- 
terial objects, and the reſemblance between our 
ideas and the things: che conſequence of which 
has been, that the mind became transformed either 
into matter or a ſimple ſpirit; but, according to 
Kant, we know nothing of the things themſelves ; 
we have, therefore, no ſhadow of reaſon, to ſay 

that 


; ( 
that the thing called mind is extended and matter, 


or ſimple and a ſpirit. 

The ſecond Influence will be, that as the foun- 
dation gains ſtrength by this reform in our views of 
things, ſo the ſuperſtructure, the Philoſophy of the 
Human Mind, will profit by being reſcued from 
the ſophiſtical inferences that have been made 
from falſe premiſes. For let any man convert 
mind into matter or ſpirit, and he will in the firſt 
caſe be obliged, in order to remain conſiſtent with 
| himſelf, either to place our ſenſitive faculty in the 
organization, to give 1t irritability and ro make 
reaſon and the intellect mere properties and powers 
of the nervous ſyſtem, or, in the laſt, to ſeparate 
the ſenſitive faculty from the mind, as not be- 
coming an immortal ſpirit and attribute to it, only 
reaſon and underſtanding to enable it to contem- 
plate things far ſuperior to what are merely terreſ- 
trial; but in a Philoſophic Syſtem of the mind, 
we have principally to enquire into its perceptive 
and reaſoning faculties, and, according to Kant, 
we have nothing more to 1nveſtigate. In an en- 
quiry of this nature therefore, it is totally impro- 
per to conſult the eflence of things ; for of the 


eſſence 
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eſſence of things we can know nothing. It is 
therefore as falſe to place the ſenſitive faculty in 
the organization, or in matter, and to make reaſon 
and the intellect power properties of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, as it 1s erroneous to exclude the ſen- 
ſitive faculty from the ſimple ſoul, and attribute 
to it only reaſon and the intelle&. For it is totally 
unjuſtifiable to clothe the ſubſtance of the nerves, 
brain, or ſpirits, of which we know nothing, with 
extenſion or ſimplicity, and to diſtribute among 
theſe baftard notions, after having arbitrarily called 
them into external exiſtence, the various faculties 
of the mind. According to Kant, the ſenſitive fa- 
culty belongs immediately to the faculty of per- 
ceiving, and not to the organization, or to a fim- 
ple ſoul, The perceptive faculty of every finite 
being muſt have ſenſe, that is, it muſt be paſſive 
with regard to the objects perceived; for theſe 
objects it cannot produce from nothing, otherwiſe 
it would be an Almighty Being and not a mere per- 
ceptive faculty. The manifeſt advantage, there- 
fore, accruing from Kant's Principles to the Phi- 
loſophy of the Human Mind, is, that they aſcer- 
tain the extent and limits of this important ſcience. 
Accord- 
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According to them, we exclude from the field of 
this ſcience, the external things, together with 


their eſſences, whether material or immaterial, and 
ſubſtitute in their room our ideas, conceptions, 
perceptions, notions, judgments, and reaſonings 
concerning thoſe external things, together with the 
various faculties of the mind conſidered ſeparately, 
and conſciouſneſs which makes us acquainted with 
the exiſtence and perceivable nature of theſe men- 
tal phenomena. 

I am not ignorant that philoſophers have endea- 
voured to proceed upon a fimilar plan, but it is 
eaſy to demonſtrate that they ſtill continue to mix 
in their expoſitions of the faculties of the mind, the 
idea either of matter or a ſimple ſpirit, which un- 


fortunate circumſtance muſt neceſſarily give to 


their moſt ingenious labours a very ſophiſtical ap- 
pearance, and prevent them from becoming uni- 
verſally evident. 

The third beneficial conſequence of the Kantean 
Principles is, that after the field occupied by the 
phenomena of the mind is cleared of what does 
not belong to it, they will explain how to cultivate 
its various provinces to moſt advantage. It is not 

| ſuffici- 
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ſufficient to ſhow in a Philoſophy of the Human 
Mind, that perceptions are connected with ſenſa- 
tions, that we can remember things by the laws of 
mechaniſm or affociation, that our thoughts co- 
exiſt or are ſucceſſive, that our underſtanding 
judges or connects a predicate with a ſubject, that 
reaſon concludes, and that imagination is the origin 
of poetry; nor is it ſufficient to ſhow how theſe fa- 
culties may be moſt properly educated ; nay, even 
to go ſo far as to demonſtrate to the world, that 
our ideas of time and ſpace are merely relative, 
though this is indeed important, becauſe it may 
lead us to aſcertain the objects of the Philoſophy 
of the Human Mind; yet, if no more is done, 
there is, in fact, very little done, and we may, not- 
- , withſtanding, remain for a conſiderable time at the 
mere portals of this ſcience. For not to mention 
that it is impoſſible to form a correct plan for edu- 
cating the mental faculties unleſs theſe faculties 
are properly underſtood, of what avail can it be 
to explain, how ideas are remembered, how they 
follow one another, to what faculty they belong, 
with what ſenſations they are accompanied, and 
what kind of vibrations muſt concur to produce 
5 them, 
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them, when the grand queſtion is: In what do 
thoſe ideas conſiſt which are remembered, accom- 
pamed by ſenſations, and produced by vibrations ? 
A Philoſophy of the Human Mind ought to an- 
ſwer this queſtion firſt, before it ſhould think of 
attributing ideas to any faculty in the world, or at- 
tempt to account for their origin. But this 1s the 
very queſtion that has not yet been able to obtain 
that attention which 1t deſerves. 

The Materialiſts give one anſwer, the Spiritual- 
iſts another; and as theſe anſwers are found to 
militate againſt each other ; they are conſidered 
by ſome perſons as unanſwerable, and by others as 
deſerving no anſwer at all, becauſe the ſubject of it 
is beſt known by conſciouſneſs and immediate feel- 
ing. If it be beſt known by immediate feeling, then 
it cannot be ſo well, or, indeed, not at all known 
by reaſoning ; and, in that caſe, all philoſophiſing 
on this ſubject is at an end. But the fact is other- 
wiſe. Our immediate feelings are themſelves ob- 
jects of ideas, and no object of any idea, unleſs it 
be itſelf an idea, can afford the leaſt information of 
what an idea is; nor does conſciouſneſs, when repre- 


ſented in an idea tell us, wherein an idea conſiſts, 
X although 
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although it is by the operations of conſciouſnefs, 
that we know we have ideas, and may arrive at the 
knowledge of their comprehenſible nature. Ir is, 
therefore, in vain to paſs the queſtion over, upon 
the ſuppoſition that its ſubject is known by imme- 
_ Giate feeling, and without making a proper en- 
quiry. But it is alledged that this queſtion is unan- 
ſwerable; becauſe the whole matter lies beyond 
human comprehenſion. Proſeſſor Kant obſerves, 
that there is no phraſe in language more liable to 
be miſapplied than this. For to make a proper 
uſe of it, it is neceſſary, that we accurately know 
the limits of Human Knowledge; but what Philoſo- 
ſopher is there who has deſcribed the limits of Hu- 
man Knowledge, without having been oppoſed by 
deſcriptions of a very contrary nature. If, therefore, 
it 1s not yet decided what man can know, it is as little 
ſettled what might lie beyond human comprehenſion. 

Profeſſor Kant maintains, that although the eſ- 
ſence of the things around us will for ever remain in- 
comprehenſible, yet what our ideas and thoughts 
conſiſt in, can not only be comprehended but can 
alſo be known. For we do not aſk here how 
thoughts and ideas are poſſible, but only wherein 


thoughts and ideas conſiſt, that is, what their 
com- 
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component parts are, eſpecially when conſidered in 
general. It is only by aſcertaining the component 
parts of ideas and thought in general, that we can 
ever hope to diſcern that which in our ideas or 
thoughts of things belongs to the mind from that 
part of them which belongs to the things, and 
thus in the end be enabled to guard ourſelves 
againſt confounding thoughts with things, and 
things with thoughts, which remarkable confuſion 
is the only cauſe why the Philoſophy of the Human 
Mind, as well as all the other branches of ſpecu- 
lative ſcience, have met with very little encourage- 
ment, though they treat of objects, which in point 
of importance, exceed all that we know. For let 
any man confound, for inftance, in Metaphy- 
ſics, the mere forms of thought with forms of 
things, as Ariſtotle unfortunately did, and the 
conſequence will be, that althovigh this confuſion 
could not be laid open by Metaphyſicians of leſs 
diſtinction than Ariſtotle was, yet it will, ſooner or 
later, lead to contradictions that mult finally bring 
the whole ſcience, where they reſide, into profound 
contempt, juſt. as it has happened with Metaphy- 
ſics in our days. But it may be aſked, How can 
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we reſolve our ideas into parts, ſince theſe airy be- 
ings appear to have no parts at all? and how, 
therefore, can we expect diſtinctly to ſeparate in 
them what belongs to the mind from that which 
belongs to the things ?—lIt is erroneous to ſay our 
ideas have no parts. For they muſt all of them 
have contents, or elſe they are empty, and this is 
already one of the parts of which they conſiſt. 
Again the contents which they include, muſt be 
arranged according to ſome relations or other, or 
elſe our ideas would repreſent a disjointed parcel of 
materials, and not exhibit any entire object, as 
they really do; and this is already another part 
which muſt neceſſarily occur in every idea that 
ſhall deſerve the name of an idea. Theſe two 
points Philoſophers will grant. But, according to 
Kant, we muſt not ſtop here. We muſt aſk, What 
are the general features of the contents of our 
ideas ? Kant anſwers, The contents of our ideas, 
whatever they may repreſent muſt be a variety. 
(See Principle VIII.) Even the objective unity 
and the unities produced by reaſon, cannot ſingly 


occur in our ideas, provided they are repreſented 
as the unities, or as the being connected of any 
: variety. 
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variety. But in our ideas there is not only a vari- 
ety, there is alſo a connection of the parts of this 
variety. This connection muſt not be paſſed over. 
For it contains the key to all Philoſophy of the 
Human Mind. It originates in the comprehend- 
ing and conceiving acts of the ſpontaneity, and not 
in the external things as was hitherto ſuppoſed. All 
the mental faculties exert connecting actions, they 
connect varieties into ideas, judgments, and rea- 
ſonings. But theſe varieties muſt be given and 
cannot be produced from nothing. Who can 
doubt, but that by ſuch a train of reaſoning we 
muſt in the end arrive at that ſhare which the mind 
has, and that which the things have in producing 
knowledge, ideas, conceptions, &c. Only we 
mult not perſuade ourſelves that we have diſcovered 
a conſiſtent and complete ſyſtem of the faculties of 
the human mind, if we cannot demonſtrate the 
preciſe number of the primary connecting acts be- 
longing to the underſtanding, to reaſon, and the 
ſpontaneity of the firſt degree, which I have called 
apprehenſion, if we have not aſcertained the exact 
number of the primary conceptions of reaſon and 
underſtanding, which I have called pure ideas 


and 
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and categories, if we cannot explain what is the ge- 
neral form of human conception, or of what is con- 
ceivable, and what the general form of human 
knowledge, or of what is knowable, or if we are 
doubtful wherein the receptivity of the mind con- 
ſiſts, and know not what to make of time and ſpace. 
A correct and accurate explanation of any of theſe 
points will eaſily lead to the diſcovery of all the 
reſt; but if any of theſe points be not accurately 
explained, it unavoidably follows, that all the reſt 
are not properly underſtood. For the phenomena 
in the mind are ſo cloſely connected, that we either 
muſt be able to deſcribe them all together, or we 
can deſcribe none of them rightly. A remarkable 
inſtance of this truth is, that many of the Phi- 
loſophers have fallen upon the opinion, that ſpace 
is a mere relative notion, or, that it exiſts no 
where elſe than in the mind. But as they did not 
know how to account for the origin of this notion, 
and that it has its ſeat both in the natural confor- 
mation of our receptivity and in the ſynthetical 
acts of the ſpontaneity, they have filled whole vo- 
lumes with remarks on the mind, which are often 
inſtructive and ſometimes very amuſing, but which 


never 
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nevertheleſs, give but ambiguous and ſuperficiat 


information concerning what man ſhould under- 
ſtand by the terms Reaſon, Underſtanding, and 
Senſe; which terms expreſs the moſt effential ſub- 
jects on which thoſe remarks are made. 

I have now ſlated what limits Kant pre{cribes to 

the philoſophy of the Human Mind, what objects 
he excludes from the conſideration of this ſclence; 
and of what objects, according to him, it ſhould 
properly treat, what method he recommends, in 
order to begin an enquiry into the mind, and what 
reſults he expects and requires from ſuch an inveſti- 
gation, when accurately inſtituted, 
Some of my readers will perhaps remark, that 
it is eaſier to form plans than execute them. But, 
nevertheleſs, it is true, that even to contrive ſuch 
a plan, as Kant has proceeded upon, requires more 
than ordinary ingenuity. 

But if any of my readers ſhould doubt the truth 
of the Principles of Kant, which I have exhibited 
in the Extract, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that I 
{hall very ſoon ſubmit them to the judgment of the 
public, in a work to be entitled, © An Analyſis of 
Percepiive and Reaſoning Faculties of the Human 

Mind, 
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Mind, according to Kant's Principles, where J ſhall 
endeavour to arrange them in an order ſome- 
what different from that in which they ſtand in theſe 
pages, and furniſh each of them with its proper 
arguments, Theſe principles, as already men- 
tioned, are contained in the Criticiſm of Pure 
Reaſon. But as this work purſues the ſynthetical 
method of arguing, which 1s indeed beſt adapted 
to the end it endeavours to attain; and as this 
method is attended with ſome degree of unavoid- 
able obſcurity, I have reſolved to treat of the above 
principles, without which Kant will never be un- 
derſtood, according to the analytical method, which 
ſeems to admit of more clearneſs, and, on that 
account, better calculated to remove thoſe difficul- 
ties which every man muſt meet with, who attempts 
to read Kant's Works, without being acquainted 
with the ſpirit and fundamental principles of his 
Philoſophy, or without being a Philoſopher of a 


yery penetrating genius. 
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INFLUENCE 


OF 


KANT's PRINCIPLES 


ON THE 


SCIENCE OF MORALS. 


Tas foundation upon which all moral Science 
muſt ſtand or fall, is the freedom of Human Vo- 
lition. For if man has no choice in what he does, 
all the laws and precepts held out to direct and 
amend his conduct are perfectly uſeleſs. 

The principal points to be conſidered in every 
ſcience of Morals, are therefore theſe : 

Has Man a free will ?—and 
Wherein does a free will conſiſt ? 

The firſt queſtion is commonly anſwered in the 
following manner: That man has a free will every 
body may know from his own feelings. But a 
Philoſopher muſt not acquieſce ip mere feelings; he 

Y muſt 


i 
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muſt examine, whether the notions he receives 
from his feelings do not involve contradictions, If 
they do, they deſtroy themſelves, and diſcredit that 
ſource from which they ſprung. 
Wherein conſiſt our notions of a free will? 

FirsT, The Sceptics abſtain from all explanation, 
and ſay we have indeed a notion of a free will, but 
who can tell, that it refers to an object different 
from itſelf, or that it is not altogether fictitious, 

SECONDLY, The Fataliſt goes farther than the 
Sceptic, and conſiders the notion of liberty as con- 
tradictory. | : 

TrirDLY, The Materialif, who ſubjects all ac- 
tion and paſſion of the mind to the laws of mo- 
tion, affirms our conception of liberty to be with- 
out meaning, becauſe all is nature, and proceeds 
according to the laws of nature. 

Thoſe Philoſophers, who undertake to demon- 


ſtrate the freedom of the will, divide into the 
following parties: 


1. The Determiniſts maintain, that freedom of 
the will conſiſts in its dependance on the laws pre- 
ſcribed by reaſon. But it is objected, ſince reaſon 
is a mere faculty of concluding, and depends for 


Its 


a, 
its operations on things external to it, reaſon is 
not free itſelf, much leſs can it make our will 
free. 

2. The Egquilibriſis attempt to prove, that free- 
dom of the will conſiſts in its independence, both 
of the laws of reaſon and ſenſe, and that it lies in 
a certain middle point, equally remote from the 
influence of the things around us, and that of our 
mental faculties. . 

3. The Theiſts conſider the free will as a faculty 
to chooſe the beſt ;—and 

4. The Philoſophizing Supernaturaliſis look upon 
natural freedom to be a faculty to chooſe the worſt, 
if a ſupernatural light does not interpoſe to direct 
its choice. | 

Theſe parties accuſe one another of abſurdity 
and contradiction in principle; but as they ſeem to 
feel, that it is much eaſier to refute oppoſite opi- 
nions, than to ſubſtitute any better in their room, 
they have agreed not to engage any longer in fruit- 
leſs controverſies, but to let every body indulge 
his own opinions in ſeTurity. Even the names of 
Determiniſts and Equilibriſts have diſappeared, 
and are not much known. Nay, that man, who 
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ſearches the grounds of theſe diſſentions, is received 
but with a cold indifference, as warming up old 
and antiquated debates. 

The Moral Philoſopher, however, if he is an im- 
partial man, and ſtrives at univerſal evidence, can- 
not be indifferent towards the labours of his prede- 
eeſſors. He muſt carefully inſpect them, in order 
to improve his own ideas, or to correct theirs, and 
if he finds that the age, in which he lives, has diſ- 
carded the names of the old moral ſets, but at the 
ſame time retained ſecretly their opinions and ar- 
guments, he is compelled, in order to avoid tedi- 
ous circumlocutions, to claſs his cotemporaries 
under the old appellations of Supernaturalifts, Equi- 
lirifts, &c. &c. or, what is worſe, to invent a new 
language, to expreſs the orders to which they 
belong. 

Profeſſor Kant is decidedly of opinion, that, 
although many ſtrong and ingenious arguments 
have been brought forward in fayour of the free- 
dom of the will, they are yet very far from being 
deciſive; for they have not refuted the arguments 
urged by the Neceſſitarians, of which the moſt im- 
pregnable ſeems to be the following : 

All. 
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All human actions are events in time. Every 
event in time ariſes, and has not exiſted from 
eternity. Whatever ariſes muſt have a cauſe. But 
a cauſe in time is an event alſo; it muſt likewiſe 
have ariſen, otherwiſe its effect would have exiſted 
from eternity ; therefore a cauſe in time muft have 
a cauſe itſelf, and fo on, ad inſnilum. Hence it 
follows, that as every human action is an event 
in time, every human action muſt have a cauſe, 
that cauſe muſt have another cauſe, and ſo on, 
ad infinitum, But, on ſo long a ſeries of 
cauſes and effects, human will can make no im- 
preſſion; it is totally impotent as to this; it is, 
therefore, not free. | 

Jo refute this argument, an appeal to mere feel. 
ing is of no avail; nor will the moſt ingenious 
contrivances be able to overturn it, until Kant's 
principles are called to our aſſiſtance. 

Profeſſor Kant treats this ſubject in the following 
manner: firſt, He ſhews that the notion of a free 
will involves no contradiction, and that it, there- 
fore, is ſtrictly conformable to all the logical rules 
concerning the eſſential qualities of a ſound and 


good 
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good notion; ſecondly, He endeavours to prove, 


that the above notion is not only allowable, but is 
grounded in facts, that cannot be denied. This 
laſt point I ſhall farther explain, under the head of 
Moral Laws ; and the firſt I ſhall prove imme- 
diately : 
The notion of a free will is not contradictory ; 
for although it 1s beyond all doubt, that every 
human action, as an event in time, muſt have a 
cauſe, that cauſe another cauſe, and ſo on, ad in- 
finitum ; yet it 1s certain, that the laws of cauſe and 
effect can have a place there only where time is, 
for the effe& muſt be conſequent upon the cauſe. 
But time, as well as ſpace, are not properties of 
things; they are only the general forms under 
which man 1s allowed to view himſelf and the 
world (ſee Principles XII to XXVI). It follows, 
therefore, that man is not in time and ſpace, 
although the forms of his intuitive ideas are time 
and ſpace. If man exiſt not in time and ſpace, 
he is not influenced by the laws of time and ſpace, 
among which thoſe of cauſe and effect hold a dio 
tinguiſhed rank; it is, therefore, no contradiction 
| to 
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to conceive, that, in ſuch an order of things, man 
may be free. | 

Some of my readers will wonder, that man 
ſhould not be in time and ſpace. He certainly is 
as long as we view him, through that medium, by 
which we are allowed, and neceſſarily muſt view 
every thing that falls under our attention. But 
that medium is inherent in the perceiving faculty, 
and not in the things. It inheres in man, as far 
as he has a perceiving faculty, and not as far as he 
is a ſubſtance. Now, as time and ſpace conſtitute 
that medium, as I ſhall clearly prove in the work I 
have announced ; take away that medium, and, 
though time and ſpace are no more, man and the 
world will {till remain. 

Cuſtom and habit will probably oppoſe theſe 
notions of time and ſpace. But, firſt, Whoever 
places the things themſelves in time, forms a no- 
tion of the world, which, like that of a ſquare 
circle, involves contradictory parts, and may be 
reſolved into two contradictory poſitions, which 
admit of equal force of argument in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. For, according to ſuch a 
notion of things, it can be clearly and fairly 

proved, 
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proved, that the world muſt, at che fame time, 
have a beginning, and not have a beginning. Se- 
condly, Whoever places the things themſelves in 
ſpace, without being aware of it, authoriſes the 
following contradictions, namely, that the things 
in ſpace are diviſible ad infixitum, and not diviſible 
ad infinitum, which two poſitions can likewiſe be 
proved with equal ftrength of argument. Thirdly, 
Whoever aſcribes the laws of cauſe and effect, 
which connect che phenomena or intuitions in time 
to the things themſelves, has a contradictory notion 
of the world, and may be refuted in a clear and 
unequivocal manner, by being apprized that, from 
his notion of things, it unavaidably follows, that 
there is an abſolutely neceſſary being belonging to 
che world, either as a part or as a cauſe, and that 
there is no abſolutely neceflary being exiſting, 
either within or without the world. Theſe contra- 


ditions, in which reaſon entangles itſelf, are as 
natural and unavoidable as the deluſions of the eye, 
with regard to the colour of bodies, and the mo- 
tion of the Sun. They have, for many centuries, 
exerciſed ſecretly, and without being detected, a 


fatal influence on moral philoſophy, and our views 
of 
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of the ſurrounding things, and can be removed ; 


only by Kant's notions of time and ſpace. Thus 
much to obviate haſty objections. 

I ſhall now proceed to give a ſketch of Kant's 
notions regarding the ſcience of Morals itſelf. 


MORALS. 


Tux Science of Morals muſt, if it ſhall deſerve 

the name of a Science, conſtitute a conſiſtent 
whole of evident principles, teaching us, not how 
we are uſed to conduct ourſelves, but how we 
ought to act at all times, and under all the circum- 
ſtances of life. 
As all Principles, forming parts of a Science, 
muſt have a common nature, which entitles them 
to a place in one and the ſame ſcience, ſo the Mo- 
ral Principles muſt have a common nature, which 
makes them belong to the Science of Morals. 

The common nature of Moral Principles, taken 
together and comprehended in one poſition, will 
contain the moſt eſſential characteriſtics of all moral 
precepts, and muſt properly take its place at the 
head of them all, and, on that account, be called 


a firſt Principle of Morals, 
Z To 
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To know in what ſtate the Science of Morals is 
at preſent, we need only compare the firſt princi- 
ples recommended as guides to our, conduct. 

In order to enable the reader to form ſome pre- 
vious judgment of Kant's Syſtem of Morals, it 
will, therefore, be ſufficient to explain wherein his 
firſt Moral Principle conſiſts, and to compare it 
with thoſe propoſed by other Philoſophers. 

The train of Reaſoning, which leads to the 
firſt Moral Principle of Kant is the following :* 

Man has a power, by means of which he forms 
ideas of things. In this power we diſtinguiſh two 
points ; firſt, a certain conſtitution, which enables 
it to produce a certain kind of effects, namely, 
ideas; and this conſtitution is the faculty of this 
power ; ſecondly, a certain ground that enables it 
to realize thoſe effects, which it is formed or modi- 
fied by this faculty to produce, and this ground of 
energy 1s properly called power, or, in the preſent 
caſe, a power of forming ideas. 

® The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that it lies far beyond 
the limits of this Treatiſe to enter into a minute detail of ar- 
gument; for this would require a ſeparate volume on Morals. 
Kant himſelf has found it neceſſary to write a ſeparate book 


on the firſt principle of Morals, under the title of Metaphy- 
ſics of Morals,” which alone conſiſts of 128 pages, Th 
ec 
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The ſtriving of this power to produce ideas, may 
be called ſimply the ſtriving after ideas. This 
ſtriving is primary and original. As all ideas con- 
fiſt of two parts (ſee Principle VIII), namely, 
Variety and Connection, the ſtriving after ideas 
will either be a ſtriving after variety, or after con- 
nection, or what is the ſame, after the matter or 
the form of an idea. 

The ſtriving after variety may be conſidered as 
the ſtriving after ſomething which muſt be given, 
and which cannot be produced by the mind. It 
may be farther called the ſtriving after the being 
affected of our Receptivity; for no variety can be 
given, unleſs our Receptivity, which makes an 
eſſential part in the conformation or faculty of the 
power of forming ideas, is affected. The ſtriving 
after the being affected of our Receptivity may be 
called intereſted in the widelt ſenſe of the word, 
becauſe it cannot be ſatisfied, without ſomething 
is given, in order to affect our Receptivity. 

The ſtriving after connection, or the form of 
our ideas, is intellectual, while that after the matter, 
or the variety of our ideas, is ſenſual. The former 
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is ſatisfied by action, and may ſo far be called diſ- 
intereſted, in the wideſt acceptation of the term. 

Man has a faculty of being determined to ac- 
tion, not only by the things exiſting around him, 
but alſo by mere ideas of things in general. This 
faculty, when determined to action by the natural 
ſtriving after variety and unity, which lies in the 
power of producing ideas, may be called the fa- 
culty of deſiring. 

Mere ideas, although their objects be abſent, 
when they are referred by conſciouſneſs to our ſub- 
ject, either leave us in a ſtate of indifference, or 
in ſome ſort of pleaſure or pain. Mere ideas, 
therefore, can produce, in our ſubject, a variety of 
pleaſing or diſagreeable ſenſations. 

The faculty of deſiring, when determined by 
the ſtriving after a variety in our ideas, which ex- 
cites pleaſing or diſagreeable ſenſations, is ſenſual, 
and, as all ſenſations are empirical, it may, on that 
account, be called empirical, 

Senſations may be either excited by ideas imme- 
diately repreſenting external objects, that is, by 
external intuitions, or by ideas immediately repre- 
ſenting internal objects, that is, internal intuitions 4 


they 
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they may, therefore, in the firſt caſe, be called 
external ſenſations, and, in the latter, internal ſen- 
ſations. 

The faculty of defiring, when determined to 
action by external ſenſations, is groſsly ſenſual; 
but, when determined by internal ſenſations, it is 
a refined ſenſual faculty of deſiring. 

It has been obſerved, in the Abſtract of Kant's 
Theoretical Principles, page 85, Principle XXXI, 
that our intuitive 1deas, or intuitions of external 
and internal objects, are connected, by the intel- 
lect, into another ſpecies of ideas, called Concep- 
tions. It has been further ſtated, principle XLVI, 
that all human conceptions are ultimately combined 
with the twelve primary forms of all conceptions, 
which have been called Categories, and which are 
the original offspring of the pure Intellect. Hence 
it follows, that the intuitions of external and inter- 
nal objects, as they are modified anew by the in- 
tellect, will produce ſome modifications in che 
ſenſations which they excite, and in the faculty of 
deſiring, which I have mentioned to be determined 
by ſenſations. 


When 
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When the faculty of deſiring is determined by 
ſenſations excited by intuitions that are modified 


by the Categories of quantity, it ſtrives after what 
is perfect in the ſenſible. For if any variety pre- 
ſented to our ſenſes ſhall be pronounced perfect by 
our ſenſitive deſires, it muſt form unity, multitude 
and totality ; or, what is the fame, it muſt be de- 
termined by the Categories of Quantity. (See 
Principle xlvi.) 

The faculty of deſiring, when determined by 
ſenſations excited by intuitions that are modified 
by the Categories of Quality, ſtrives after ſome- 
thing that fills up a time, and is calculated to af- 
fe& the receptivity in an eaſy or a ſtrong manner, 
ſo as to produce in it agreeable ſenſations or plea- 
ſure. The reader will recolle&, that the Catego- 
ries of Quality are Reality, Negation and Limita- 
tion, and that it is by them that the variety of 
time is conſolidated into a whole limited by nega- 
tion, which, as it contains more or fewer degrees, 
may naturally excite ſtronger or weaker ſenſations 
of pleaſure. (See Principle xlvi.) h 

Philoſophers have hitherto conſidered all this 
under a different point of view; they thought the 
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determinate realities in time were determined by 
their internal nature. But Kant ſays, we know no- 
thing of the internal nature of the things themſelves, 
and the being determined of the realities in time, 
that is, of our internal intuitions, originates in the 
connecting intellect, and not at all in the things; 
which can only give materials for determination, 

but not the determination itſelf. | 
There is another remark which I muſt offer be- 
fore I proceed, and which is, that the ſenſations 
modified by che -Categories of Quantity, are ſuſ- 
ceptible of greater dignity than thoſe of Quality, 
becauſe they may be awakened by the mere idea 
of form, proportion, and regularity, which the 
imagination, agreeably to the Categories of Unity, 
Multitude, and Totality, delineates in mere ſpace. 
The ſenſations modified by the Categories of Qua- 
lity, require ſomething more than mere form; they 
muſt have ſomething given which . fills up, time 
and ſpace; they are excited more by the gold or 
che materials of a ſtatue, than by the art of the 
Statuary. The deliring faculty, influenced by the 
former of the ſenſations, inclines to difintereſted- 
neſs, and, when properly cultivated, may pave the 
way 
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way. to virtue; but, when influenced by the latter, 
it may lead to intereſtedneſs and vice. 

The faculty of deſiring, when determined by 
ſenſations that are modified by the Categories of 
Relation, ſtrives. (Principle xlvi.) 


(1. ) After the continuance of agreeable feelings, 
and of that exiſtence which is ſuſceptible of 
ſo much pleaſure, We defire this, when an 
intuition preſents itſelf ro our view which 
is determined by the Category of ſubſtance, 
where we contemplate ſomething that laſts 
and braves the viciſſitude of its properties. 
It is from this deſire we derive the natural 
anxiety for the preſervation of life. 


(2.) After intereſted activity. This may be 
thus illuſtrated: All events in the world 
work upon our feelings, and either excite 
pleaſure or pain. All events in the world 
have their cauſes. Now, two iatuitions, of 
which the one exhibits an agreeable event, and 
the other its cauſe, and which, therefore, are 
determined by the Category of cauſe and ef- 
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fect, induce our deſiring faculty, in a natural 
manner, to procure or realiſe ſuch cauſes as 
produce events pleaſing to our feelings. But 
to be thus active in favour of our feelings 15 


to act intereſtedly. 


3.) After intereſted company or ſociety. A 
number of intuitions repreſenting a number 
of men fitting one near another, and mutu- 
ally producing in each other agreeable ſenſa- 
tions, by action and re- action, naturally make 
us deſire to be of their party; but this is a de- 
ſire after intereſted company occaſioned by 
intuitions that are modified and determined 
by the Category of mutual concurrence. This 
is the ſource of the deſire of propagation. 


There now remain the Categories of Modality 
to be conſidered. But as theſe Categories, as J 
have obſerved in the Extract of Kant's Principles, 
ſee page 107, do not add any determination or mo- 
dification to the objects of our ideas, it is evident 
that on this account they cannot, in any manner, 


modify or determine our deſires after ſenſible va- 
Aa rieties. 
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rities. They ſerve, however, to repreſent the de- 
firing faculty under three different points of view, 
and to direct our enquiries into its nature. The 
Categories of Modality are Poſſibility, Exiſtence, 
Neceſſity. When we view the faculty of defir- 
ing under the Category of Poſſibility, we con- 
ſider its form, that ſtructure and conſtitution, 
which renders it poſſible that it can deſire at all, 
or find any thing deſirable. When we view it 
under the Category of Exiſtence, we conſider it 
in a ſtate of actual deſire, and when we contem- 
plate it through the Category of Neceſſity, we con- 
ſider it not only in a ſtate of actual deſire, but 
alſo as determined in its deſires by the unalterable 
laws of its conſtitution, or, what 1s the ſame, as 
deſiring neceſſarily or inſtinctively. 

The reader will perceive here the uſe of the 
Categories and their ſchemata. Without having 
diſcovered the exact number and the true nature 
of theſe remarkable notions, not only the diviſion 
of human defires muſt be deficient, but alſo the 
nature and real objects of each of our defires muſt 


neceſſarily be miſrepreſented ; however, this may 
be 


| 1 
be diſguiſed by the ſplendid language of popular 
Philoſophy. | 
We have completely conſidered thoſe objects 
of our deſires which are modified by the intelle&, 
it remains now to examine whether or not reaſon 


has any ſhare in determining our faculty of de- 
firing. 

Reaſon, as I have already ſhewn, likewiſe modi- 
fies our intuitions of external or internal objects, 
It, namely, connects the Categories into ideas; 
(ſee Principle Ixxxvi.) and as the Categories mo- 
dify our intuitions, it follows, that Reaſon muſt do 
the ſame. 

What kind of modification is it that the intui- 
tions or the objects of our deſires receive ſrom 
Reaſon ? 

Thoſe of our intuitions repreſenting a totality in 
time, which is always conditioned, or, limited by 
the intellect, are freed by reaſon from theſe limits, 
and extended into boundleſsneſs; thoſe exhibit. 
ing a reality in time, limited by negations, are re- 
preſented as admitting of infinite degrees ; thoſe 
exhibiting a ſubſtance in time, which is ever cir- 
cumſcribed in duration and properties, are repre- 

A a 2 ſented, 
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ſented, as having infinite duration, &c. thoſe ex- 
hibiting a cauſe in time, which is determined by 
a preceding cauſe, are repreſented as determined 
by an infinite train of preceding and ſurraunding 
cauſes ; thoſe exhibiting a whole of things in time, 
mutually working upon each other, which is limited 
by the underſtanding on every fide, are repreſented 
by reaſon as a whole, whoſe parts are innumerable, 
whoſe connections are infinitely multiplied, and 
whoſe co-exiſtence and co-herence 1s boundleſs. 
(See Principle c, to ci.) 

Reaſon, therefore, by excluding all limits from 
the objects repreſented in our intuitions, renders 
our deſires, which are determined by them, bound- 
leſs. | 

All the objects modified by reaſon and the in- 
tellect taken together, form a whole, which may 
be denominated the grand object of human bappi- 
neſs, provided thoſe objects recommend them- 
ſelves by exciting pleaſing ſenſations. 

The defire of happineſs, or, of being affected in 
an agreeable manner by objects, determined by rea- 
ſon and the intellect, is ſenſual, becauſe it depends 
on ſenſations ; it is rationally ſenſual, becauſe rea- 


. ſon 
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ſon modifies its objects ; it is natural to every man, 


becauſe: no man can be indifferent to the ſenſa- 


tions impreſſed upon him by his ideas of the ſur- 
rounding world ; but it is intereſted, becauſe it can 
be ſatisfied only by ſomething which is given; it 
is not free, becauſe it depends upon things that 
do not ſtand at the command of man ; and it is 
boundleſs, becauſe it aims at an abſolute totality 
of agreeable feelings, which all the treaſures of this 
globe, and all the arts and contrivances of men 
cannot procure, 


That ſcience which points out thoſe objects that 


affect man in a pleaſing manner, and ſuggeſts the 
beſt means of procuring them, is the doctrine of 
happineſs, and that ſyſtem of rules which teaches 
how we ſhould uſe our reaſon in order to make 

ourſelves happy, is the doctrine of prudence, 
Neither the doctrines of prudence nor of happi- 
neſs can contain any general laws to guide the be- 
haviour of reaſonable beings ; for they are built 
upon experience; and experience, as it extends 
only to a ſmall number of cafes, can never be the 
ſource of general laws; they cannot impoſe any ob- 
ligation upon any individual member of ſociety ; 
for 
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for it is abſurd to command how a man ſhall be 
happy, ſince every man has a peculiar manner of 
being affected, and a different idea of happineſs, 
They are the genuine abettors of ſordid and re- 
fined intereſt; and as all manner of ſenſual inte- 
reſt corrupts the purity of moral ſentiment, the 
changeable doctrines of prudence and happineſs 
ought not to be confounded with the unalterable 
laws of Morality. 

Man is a compound of reaſon and ſenſe, and 
he is conſcious that his faculty of deſiring is ei- 
ther determined by reaſon or ſenſe. When our 
deſires are determined by ſenſe, they depend on 
feelings, when by reaſon, they depend on ideas of 
general laws. | 

Theoretical Reaſon ſtrives after unity, or the 
connection of our knowledge, by claſſing all our 
ideas under a few heads which it ſuggeſts, and 
which are abſolute ſubſtance, abſolute cauſe, &c. 
Practical Reaſon ſtrives after unity or conſiſtency 
among our Various deſires and their objects, by 
holding forth to our view principles and ideas 
which it like wiſe produces. 


Reaſon, 


E 


Keaſon, therefore, as far as it has a power to de- 


termine our faculty of deſiring is, on that account, 
practical, becauſe it does thereby influence our 
practice. The faculty of being determined to 
action by reaſon is Will. Practical Reaſon, there- 
fore, is the ſame with Will. 

Our will is pure when it is determined by ne- 
ceſſary and univerſal rules or laws; it is not pure 
when it is directed by feelings. 

Remark. It has been thought, that our actions 

acquire a very great value from their being deter- 
mined, or directed by ideas of objects, or ends deter- 
mined by reaſon and the intellect. But it ought to 
be remembered, that whenever ideas of objects re- 
commend themſelves to our deſires by any fort of 
feelings, although they are formed or modified by 
reaſon or the intelle&, yet our deſires, when in- 
fluenced by them, are ſenſual, and not, on that 
account, moral. But of this more afterwards. 

In our faculty of deſiring, we diſtinguiſh two 
things, which are matter and form. The matter 
is the object deſired, or, an idea of what is agree- 


able or diſagreeable; for, whenever an object, 
diſtint from the mind, ſhall be defired, it muſt 


excite 
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excite pleaſing ſenſations. The form is the mode 
of deſiring, and may either be rational or ſenſual. 

Rational deſires are determined by ideas of 
rules. A rule is a poſition which teaches how 
any variety may be connected into a regular whole. 
A rule is theoretical, when it teaches how to con- 
nect a variety of knowledge; it is practical, when 
it regulates the variety of our deſires. A rule 
adapted to the will of a few individuals is a 
maxim; but when it is conformable to the reaſon 
of all rational beings, it is a law. Practical rules 
reduced to laws are practical principles. 

All practical principles either originate in the 
matter of our deſires, that is, in the objects which 
affect us; or they derive from the form of our will 
and practical reaſon, that is, from the mode in 
which reaſon operates, and the ideas it produces, 
independent of ſenſible impulſe. The fitſt mav 
be denominated material, and the latter formal 
principles. 

The mode in which reaſon operates, is known 
in the following ideas which it produces, by con- 
necting the Categories. (See Principle xci, to ci.) 


I. In 


„ 


I. In the idea of abſolute totality ; which, in a 


theoretical point of view, requires totality of know- 
ledge; and in a practical, totality of caſes, to which 
a practical principle muſt be apphcable ; that is to 
fay, the principles of our conduct muſt have the 
character of univerſality, or agree with the ger.eral 
will of all reaſonable beings, and be applicable to 
all circumſtances of life. 

II. In the idea of unconditioned limitation 
which elevates our views above the liniits of things 
in time, and manifeſtly teaches us to act inde- 
pendently of the quality of external objects, and the 
feelings which they produce. Reaſon acts unin- 
fluenced by external objects, let us follow this 
mode of acting and be diſintereſted. 

III. In the ideas of abſolute ſubſtance, cauſe, 
and concurrence, which loudly exhort us to be un- 
alterable in our conduct, to be ſelf- active, and to 
harmonize in our actions with the actions of all ra- 
tional beings. 

According to reaſon, we muſt, therefore, act by 
principles that are univerſal and diſintereſted; to 
theſe principles we muſt adhere unalterably—we 
muſt realiſe them by ſelf- activity -not leave ourſelves 
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to be rouſed by pain or pleaſure, hope or fear, 
and thus endeavour to keep rack with reaſonable 
beings.“ 

Reaſon either determines the will neceſſarily or 
not. In the firſt caſe the will is totally exempt from 
all ſenſible incentives, and therefore, holy; in the 
ſecond, it is determinable by the ſenſual and is un- 
holy. The human will is determinable both by 
reaſon and ſenſe, but not nęceſſarily by either. 

A practical principle impoſed upon a will not 
neceſſarily determinable by reaſon, is an impera- 
tive, which ſort of principles announce themſelves 
in our conſciouſneſs by the term “ ought,” or 
* ſhould,” and expreſs that relation which ſubſiſts 
between the univerſal laws of conduct and the 
weakneſs of the human will. 

An imperative which is founded upon ſomething 
external to reaſon, for inſtance, upon an end to be 
obtained in the world, and which contains the means 
to that end, is merely hypothetical, and carries no 
obligation with it, unleſs it excites a deſire of the 

® It might be objected that it is impoſſible for man to 


obey ſuch laws, but this will be conſidered in the end of the 
ſection. 


end 
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end propoſed. An Imperative, on the other hand, 


which is founded upon reaſon itſelf, and which has 
no other end than that of realiſing the mode in which 
reaſon acts, is a Categorical Imperative which re- 
preſents an action as neceſſary in itſelf, and im- 
poſes an obligation upon all thoſe who would 
keep up their reaſon and not fall into contradiction 
with their own will. 

Whatever determines our will is practically 
good, when it is grounded in laws that are obli- 
gatory to all reaſonable beings ; but when any 
thing determines our will which is founded upon 
the ſubjective qualification of the individual, it is 
merely agreeable, though it may not be bad—to 
be practically good, it muſt be founded upon the 
general reaſon of mankind. | 

The dependance of our defiring faculty upon 
feelings is- inclination, and inclination ſappoſes 
want. The dependance of this faculty upon rea- 
ſon, eſpecially becauſe it does not neceſſarily de- 
pend upon it, is intereſting, 

Every intereſt is either empirical or rational. 
Empirical intereſt is mixt with feelings, and either 


is pathological or logical. The pathological in- 
B b 2 tereſt 
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tereſt aims at the agreeable and pleaſing conſe- 
quences of an action; the logical aims at whatever 
might increaſe and improve our knowledge. 

Intereſt purely rational is totally independent of 
whatever lies external to reaſon. Of this kind is the 
intereſt purely Moral, or Practical Intereſt, which 
we take in an action on account of its reaſonable- 
neſs, and not on account of that object or thoſe ends 
and conſequences in which that action is concerned. 
That conſtitution of human nature which renders 
it poſſible that man can take an intereſt in laws 
that are ſtrictly diſintereſted and often inimical to 
the demands of ſenſual defires, is the ſource of 
moral feeling. 

All intereſt is practical, that is, incites man to 
action. It is a fact, that every rational man takes 
an intereſt in the moral deciſions of reaſon, it is, 
therefore, a fact that reaſon is practical, that is, 
may determine man to action. The moſt aban- 
doned wretch, in the calm of ſerious reflection, 
when he has ſet before his eyes the example of a con- 
duct, which is approved of by the univerſal voice of 
human reaſon, although he feels himſelf very much 
humbled by it, yet he cannot help wiſhing that his 


Own 
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own conduct had been ſuch as to deſerve the ſame 
univerſal approbation. 

As it is a fact, that reaſon is practical, it follows, 
that the human will is free. 

Remart.— l beg the reader to remember, that I ad- 
duced page 173, the argument of the Neceſſita- 
rians againſt the freedom of the human will. I 
obſerved, that this argument is impregnable, as 
long as we transfer the laws of cauſe and effect, 
which reſide in the phenomena of time or ſpace, or 
what is the ſame, in our own intuitions, to the 
things themſelves, with which we are not ac- 
quainted. This obſervation very plainly ſhows, 
that the Neceſſitarians confound in their argument 
the laws by which our intuitions are arranged, with 
the laws by which the things themſelves are ar- 
ranged, of which we know nothing, and affords 
all the reaſons neceſſary to prove that our notion of 
a free will is not contradictory nor 1maginary ; for 
if merely the form of our intuitions of things is 
time, it does not follow that the active {ubſtance 
called man, muſt therefore have the ſame form and 
be in time alſo; and as man is not in time, his will 
cannot be influenced by the laws of time, which are 

thoſe 
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thoſe of cauſe and effect; for theſe laws can be 
only where time is. By this reaſoning it has in- 
deed been proved that che freedom of the human 
will may reaſonably and without contradiction be 
conceived. But the queſtion was, whether this rea- 
ſonable conception be alſo real, and whether there 
be any fact in man by which its reality can be 
proved. This fact 1 have promiſed to point out 
under the head of Morals, and ſhall do it imme- 
diately. Nor need I obſerve, that the matter to be 
proved 1s of great importance, for upon the proof 
of it all Morals muſt either ſtand or fall.— The ar- 
gument is as follows :— 

The Human Will is determined by PRACTI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES OF REASON, therefore it 
is FREE. ; 

I ſhall firſt explain what 1s meant by Practical 
Principles of Reaſon. 

I. A PRACTICAL PRINCIPLE of Reaſon 
neceſſarily excludes from its contents all objects of 
human volition that are diſtinct from reaſon. For if 
it recommends to the will any object external to the 
mind, it derives from the knowledge of an exter- 
nal object, that is, from experience. Any practi- 
cal principle deriving from experience extends 


only 
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oniy ſo far as experience reaches, and is, there- 
fore, not ſtrictly univerſal; nor is it ſtrictly neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe our experience may indeed ſhow us 
that ſomething is ſo or ſo, but never that it mult 
be ſo. But it is a fact well eſtabliſhed by conſci- 
ouſneſs, that a Practical Principle is ſtrictly neceſ- 
ſary and univerſal. For inſtance, Be virtuous at 
all times, and under all circumſtances of life ;”” and let 
thy virtue ever be diſintereſted. Although the no- 
tions of virtue and diſintereſtedneſs may differ in 
different perſons, yet it is undeniable that at leaſt 
the univerſality and neceſſity of theſe laws is ac- 
knowledged. Hence it follows, that a Practical 
Principle cannot derive from any knowledge of 
external objects, or experience; for elſe it could 
not be univerſal and neceſſary, which it manifeſtly 
is, Now in every Practical Principle we difſtin- 
guiſh two things, matter and form. The matter 
is the object of the will ; the form is the mode in 
which we will, or its reaſonableneſs, or, the mode 
how reaſon would connect the variety of human 
actions, which may be clearly ſeen in thoſe ideas 
that reaſon produces by connecting the variety of 
the pure intellect or the categories, and in thoſe 
Principles. (See Principles XC to CI.) which derive 

from 
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from the ideas produced by reaſon. Now as a 
Practical Principle excludes all matter, that is, all 
objects of the will, diſtin& from reaſon, which 
deſtroy univerſality and neceſſity, there remains 
for it nothing more than the form, or the mode in 
which reaſon acts when it forms ſuch a principle. 
The contents of a Practical Principle, therefore, 
exhibit no object diſtinct from reaſon or its pro- 
duce, but the form of reaſon itſelf. 

II. It is a fact that a formal practical principle 
can be repreſented and formed by reaſon only; 
that it cannot be an object of ſenſe, and that it, 
therefore, cannot reſide among the ſenſible pheno- 
mena. Conſequently the idea of a Practical Prin- 
ciple, conſidered as a ground which determines 
our will, muſt be different from thoſe grounds 
which determine the events in the world of phe- 
nomena ; for every ground of determination 
in the world of phenomena is a phenomenon 
itſelf; the cauſe of a phenomenon in the world 
muſt ariſe and be a phenomenon ; the effect of a 


phenomenon muſt be a phenomenon alſo.* 
| But 


* The reader will pleaſe to guard himſelf againſt confound- - 


ing the phenomena of things with the things themſelves, of 
which 
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But now the idea of a Practical Principle is not 
one of the phenomena in queſtion, it therefore 
cannot be the effect of a phenomenon ; for other- 
wiſe it would be a phenomenon, which it is not; 
the idea of a practical principle is an idea of 
reaſon. But no idea of reaſon is an intuition ; it 
therefore, is not a phenomenon; for intuitions 
only are phenomena, and it is only the intuitions 
which have the forms of time and ſpace, or are in 
time and ſpace, and not the ideas of reaſon. 
Hence the idea of a Practical Principle ſtands un- 
influenced by the world of phenomena; but our 
will is determined by this idea ; hence our will is 
determined by ſomething that lies beyond the reach 
of the cauſes and conditions of phenomena; it 23, 
therefore independent of the natural law of the 
phenomena, which is that of cauſe and effe&. Bur 
{uch independence is freedom ; hence our wall 1s 


which we know nothing. A phenomenon is an intuition and 
nothing more. Our intuitions are in time, becauſe the general 
form of all intuitions is time, Every intuition ariſes and va- 
niſhes; the intuition implying a cauſe ariſes and vaniſhes ; the 
ſame is the caſe with the intuitions expreſſing effects. The ideas 
of reaſon are not intuitions ; therefore they are not in time and 
not determined by the laws of time, and not phenomena. See 
Principle LXXXIX, 
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free. Every human will, therefore, as it is deter- 
mined by Practical Principles, 1s free. 

As the human will is free, the formal Practical 
Principles of Reaſon are the true laws of freedom, 
for it is by keeping to them only that man can ele- 
vate himſelf above the influence of the ſurround- 
ing world, and follow the natural laws of his rea- 
ſon. 

All formal Practical Principles of Reaſon are 
Moral Principles; for all Moral Principles muſt be 
practical, univerſal, and neceſſary, and if they are 
ſo, then they are nothing elſe than formal Practical 
Principles of Reaſon. 

If a man would remain free, or become gra- 
dually more independent of external impulſe, he 
muſt ſtrictly keep to the moral law, and endea- 
vour to grow in obedience towards it. | 

To obey any law ſuppoſes knowledge of it. 
How can man arrive at an accurate knowledge of 
the moral laws? It is anſwered, by paying due at- 
tention to the natural emotions of the heart and 
conſcience; but the emotions of the heart and 
conſcience change in proportion as knowledge en- 
creaſes ; they are different in different perſons, nor 

are 
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are they at all times the ſame in the ſame perſon. 
It is very well for a man to follow the influence of 
his heart and conſcience, while he knows of no 
other guides; but it is not ſufficient in a ſcience of 
morals, to conſult merely the heart and conſcience ; 
for neither the one nor the other can be the ſource 
of univerſal principles, ſince both ſtand in need of 
direction, and if they are not educated by princi- 
ple, will often lead the wrong way. 

Man arrives at the knowledge of the Moral Law, 
or the law of his natural freedom, by the conſci- 
ouſneſs of the operations of his reaſon, although he 
18 often a loſs to expreſs them by words, or does not 
clearly underſtand them. Let him only aſk himſelf 
when converſing with his friends and the world, 
Is my mode of acting ſuch as to be fit for an uni- 
verſal law of conduct among reaſonable beings ? and 
he will find himſelf at no loſs for an anſwer. Suppoſe 
2 man calumniates another, and conſiders this as 
excuſable, if he aſks himſelf : Can calumny be- 
come an univerſal law among reaſonable beings ? 
he will directly perceive, that ſuch a law would de- 
ſtroy itſelf, if generally introduced; and that con- 


| ſequently, in practiſing it he ſtands in contradic- 
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tion with his own reaſon, and muſt condemn him- 
ſelf. The ſame is the caſe with lying and the 
breaking of ' promiſes. Theſe practices may be 
defended by an appeal to unavoidable neceſſity, or 
to the general torrent of moral corruption, which 
carries every thing before it, but they cannot be 
excuſed. For, in all theſe caſes, man becomes 
immediately conſcious of the laws: Thau ſhalt 
not lie; Thou ſhalt not break thy promiſe. Theſe 
laws he cannot help acknowledging, and what- 
ever contradicts them, he finds he muſt diſap- 
prove. But theſe laws, which every man acknow- 
ledges, are purely formal ; they exclude all objects 
of the will, and tell us, with a loud voice, that we 
ought to follow them whatever we may will, and 
that we ſhall not lie nor break a promiſe under 
any pretence whatever, Man, therefore, knows 
the formal practical principles by conſciouſneſs, 
although he cannot often explain what be the true 
fource from which they flow, what be their exact 
number, and their preciſe ſpecific difference. 
Who can, however, ſtrictly execute ſuch rigorous 
laws? It is true, that no mortal will ever be able 
to execute them completely, becauſe they are 
ideal ; 
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ideal ; but man ſtands in need of fuch practical 


ideals; his virtue is progreſſive, and not having 
any ſtandard of moral perfection, or any ideals of 
moral laws before his view, how could he know 
what progreſs in virtue he has made, or how 
could he make any progreſs at all ? 

It is, therefore, the firſt duty which a moral phi- 
loſopher owes to mankind, that he repreſent the 
moral laws in all their rigour and purity. If he 
accommodate them to the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, he miſtakes their end, perverts that ſtandard 
by which men ſhould meaſure the worth of their 
actions, and by miſleading them, commits a crime 
that can only be excuſed on the ground of guilt- 
leſs ignorance. 

To repreſent the moral laws in their purity, it 
is requiſite to know firſt wherein their common 
nature conſiſts, The common nature of moral 
laws, as mentioned already, conſiſts, 

I. In their being formal laws, that 1s, in their not 
regarding any external obje& defired, and in 
repreſenting the general form of reaſon alone 
as the pattern for imitation in our actions. 

2, In their being univerſal. 

3. In their being neceſſary. 


A moral 
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A moral principle, expreſſing the common na- 
ture of all moral principles, is a firſt moral prin- 
ciple. And to know in what ſtate the ſcience of 
morals is, we need only compare the firſt princi- 
ples of morals, as recommended to us by philoſo- 
phers. I have promiſed to make this compariſon 
in theſe pages, in order to ſhow the difference be- 
tween Kant's ſyſtem of morals, and thoſe of 
other philoſophers. This promiſe I ſhall endea- 
vour to fulfil immediately, and, to be as com- 
plete as poſſible, I ſhall begin with the firſt Moral 
Principle of Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 
Strive after the Contemplation of what is moſt beautiful. 
Tux ideal of beauty is the offspring of ſenſe, 
the intelle&, and reaſon. As this ideal does not 


expreſs the form of reaſon alone, the contemplation 
of 1t can conſtitute no pure moral principle. 


PLATO. 
Indulge thyſelf in the Contemplation of Speculative Truths. 
As ſpeculative truths refer to more objects than 


the form of reaſon, thoſe laws which are built 
upon 


Sf 


upon them, will contain more than moral laws 
ſhould, that is, they will not be genuine moral 
laws. 


© EPICURUS. 
Strive after a State totally free from Pain. 
Ix order to get rid of pain, experience is requi- 


ſite; but experience can never be the ſource of 
Moral Laws. 


ARISTIPPUS. 
Strive after the greateſt Sum of Phyſical Enjoyments. 


But this is ſtriving after ſomething which can 
be obtained by experience only. No object lying 
external to reaſon, can ſuggeſt any univerſal law. 


_ ANTISTHENES. 


Endeavour to be as free and independent, and to approach 
to the ſimplicity of nature, as nearly as poſſible, 


Freedom and independance are the reſult of a 
morally good behaviour, and cannot, therefore, be 
the cauſe of it, or a moral law. 


THE 
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THE STOICS. 
Conſider the Welfare of the Whole as thy own Welfare, 


To know the welfare of a whole of reaſonable 
beings we muſt know the general nature of rea- 
ſon ; if we have acquired this knowledge, let us 
act accordingly, and not trouble ourſelves about 
the welfare of the whole ; for this will follow of 


courſe, if every individual only endeavours to be 
reaſonable. 


ARISTOTELES. 
Strive after the bigheft Improvement of thy Mental 


Faculties. 


This is a uſeful, but not a moral law. A mo- 
ral law does not command us to attain a particular 
end, but it teaches us how we ought to conduct 
ourſelves in general, whatever be the end we may 
propoſe to reach. Beſides, any law recommend- 
ing a particular end, is a particular law, and, 
therefore, wants an eſſential characteriſtic of a mo- 
ral law, which is Univerſality. 


POLE- 
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POLEMON. 


Strive after the greateſt Sum of Corporeal as well as 
Mental Enjoyments. 


Any law recommending enjoyments derives 
from experience, and ſo far from being a moral 
law, it 1s no law at all. 


HOBBES. 
AR agreeably to the Laws of thy Country. 


This is a particular law. It confines man to 
the laws of a country only. But no government 
can provide laws for every particular caſe. The 
moral law is univerſal, and not particular. It 
commands us to be reaſonable and good, were we 
even among the Savages of North America, where 
there are no political laws. 


MANDEVILLE. 
AR conformably to the Conventions of Men, 


This law eis as particular as the former, and 
therefore not moral. 


D d MON- 
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MONTAIGNE. 


A? fo as to gain the Favour of theſe who are in 
Power, 


This law recommends a particular end, and is 
therefore, not univerſal ; it is not moral. 


HUTCHESON. 
Fellow the Difates of Moral Senſe. 


The dictates of whatever comes under the ap- 
pellation of ſenſe, can only be known by expe- 
rience ; but no ſort of experience can be the ſource 
of {trictly univerſal and neceſſary laws. Beſides, 
the feeling connected with the moral law, is conſe- 


quent upon practiſing and contemplating that law, | 
and not antecedent to it. A man who places before 


his view an example of ſtrict and univerſal inte- 
grity or veracity, feels himſelf humbled by it ; for 
he is conſcious that his conduct falls ſhort of this 
perfection. But this humiliating and remarkable 
| feeling, which may be called regard for the moral 
law, is not antecedent but conſequent upon it. Ir 

is 


3 


is the effect of a law, and therefore cannot conſti- 


tute the law itſelf, or be the ſource of the law. 


SMITH. 


Ad ſo that the impartial Spectator can ſympathiſe with 
the Molives as well as the Tendency of thy Actions. 


But this is appealing from the court of reaſon to 
another court, that muſt ſtand itielf under the ju- 
riſdiction of reaſon. No man is ſtrictly imparual ; 
he can only approach to this ideal. Why, there- 
fore, ſhould we make the changeable, and often 
unjuſt, emotions of another man's ſympathy, the 
ſtandard of moral worth. Any principle, which 
holds out to our view the deciſions or conduct of 
particular men, as a ſtandard or pattern of imita- 
tion, is not univerſal, becauſe it can only derive 
from experience; it is not neceſſary, becauſe expe- 
rience cannot teach neceſſity; it is not formal, be- 
cauſe it blends and confounds the unalterable form 
of reaſon with the changeable deciſions of man; it 


is, therefore, in no reſpect moral. 


Dd 2 WOLF. 
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WOLF. 
Strive after Perfection. 


If this Principle were intended to exhort us to 
realize the decifions of reaſon, or its invariable 
form, it would not employ the vague term of Per- 
fection, which already holds out an object different 
from reaſon itſelf. Beſides, to make one's ſelf 
perfect, ſuppoſes obedience to the moral law, which 
muſt neceſſarily guide our endeavours, if we 
would approach to perfection in virtue. 


CRUSIUS. 
Strive after the Favour and Approbation of the Deity. 


No immoral being can obtain the favour of the 
Deity, if its immorality proceeds from inexcuſable 
guilt. A moral law, therefore, has nothing elſe 
to teach us, than how we muſt act, in order to 
become morally good. If it holds out an object of 
terror or happineſs, it bribes man into virtue, makes 
him an hypocrite, who pretends to love virtue, but 


in fact, loves only the profit he hopes to derive 
from it. | 


There 
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There are men who are ſo weak as not to have 
it in their power to conceive clearly the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of the moral law, and, therefore, cannot 
reſolve to ſhew it in their actions. Upon theſe 
men we muſt have compaſſion, and not ridicule 
their principles, while they are not yet ſuſceptible 
of better inſtruction. We cannot all be equally 
wiſe, and he 1s the beſt, the worthy man, who en- 
deavours to act according to his beſt knowledge, 
and to improve his knowledge. However, in a 
ſcience of philoſophic morals, we are bound to re- 


preſent the laws of our natural freedom in their 


genuine purity, and reſcue them from all mixture 
of fear and pleaſure, which muſt neceſſarily im- 


pair that freedom, and ſpoil the purity of moral 
ſentiment. 


THE ECLECTICS. 


Encreaſe the Powers of the Mind and Body, Bring 
them into the beſt poſſible Harmony, and let them all 


work towards one End. 


The whole of this principle depends upon the 
end towards which the powers of man ſhall direct 


their operations. If this end be any thing diſtin& 


from 
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from the form of reaſon which we are to realiſc 


according to the moral law, then the whole prin- 
ciple, although uſeful in other reſpects, is very 
different from a genuine moral principle; if, on 
the other hand, that end 1s not diſtin& from the 
form of reaſon, it ought neceſſarily to have been 


couched in other terms. 


KANT. 


AcT ACCORDING TO THOSE PRINCIPLES ONLY 
OF WHICH THOU CANST WILL THAT THEY OUGHT 
TO BECOME THE GENERAL LAWS ON CONDUCT 
ANONG ALL REASONABLE BEINGS, 


This Principle is firſt formal, for it recommends 
no other object than the mere form of reaſon ; it 
is univerſal, becauſe it extends to all reaſonable 
beings; and it is neceſſary, becauſe the contrary 
of it cannot be even conceived, without deſtroy:ng 
all thought of a moral law. An univerſal law of 
conduct is neceſſary ; for a number of free actions, 
not directed by univerſal laws, muſt, neceſſarily 
contradict each other, and throw the whole into 
confuſion. 

The reader will now find, that the difference be- 


tween the firſt moral principle of Kaxr, and thoſe 
of 
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of other philoſophers, is, the former is built upon 


reaſon alone, the latter upon ſomething which is 
different from reaſon ; the firſt is formal, univerſal, 


and neceflary ; the latter are material, particular, 


and not ſtrictly neceſſary; the firſt ſays, Let us, on 
all occaſions, be morally good, whatever may be 
the conſequence. The latter are not content with 
this; they propoſe ſome particular end, and force 
reaſon into the ſervitude of ſenſe; for whatever 
object or end diſtinct from reaſon be recom- 
mended, it can only be known by experience, 
and only be deſired as far as it excites pleaſing 
ſenfations or makes us happy. In ſuch a caſe we 
do not ſtrive to realiſe the general laws of reaſon ; 
but to acquire pleaſing ſenſations, and reaſon muſt 
work as a ſervant to propoſe the beſt means of ob- 
taining them; and, in being forced to do this, it 
is a ſlave, and not free; the conſequence of which 
is, that we become ſlaves alſo, and make ourſelves 
dependant upon things which change with the 
weather, and very often do not ſtand at our com- 


mand. 
It is perfectly right to ſtrive after pleaſing ſen- 
ſations or happineſs; for the defire of happineſs, 
is 
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is eſſential to human nature, and can only be de- 


ſtroyed with the deſtruction of human nature. But 
man diſcovers another deſire as effential to his nature 
as that of happineſs. He wants not only to be 
happy, but to be alſo a morally good man, that is to 
ſay, to keep up the natural freedom and indepen- 
dence of his will. Every man has, therefore, two 
great ends, in which all his exertions and defires 
ultimately centre, and theſe are happineſs and inde- 
pendence, or virtue. Both ends taken together, 
form the great and complete object of all human de- 
ſires or the higheſt good, and every man muſt neceſ- 
ſarily deſire both virtue and happineſs as long as he 
retains the nature of his mind and body. The 
higheſt good, therefore, conſiſts not in mere vir- 
tue, as the Stoics believed, nor in mere happineſs, 
as the Epicureans affirmed, but in the union of 
both. The higheſt good muſt be ſuppoſed by 
every man who will not fall into contradiction | 
with himſelf, as practically poſſible, that is, as 
ſomething which it is poſſible to realiſe. For if it 
be not practically poſſible, our defires of virtue and 
happineſs are directed towards ſomething which 
is impoſſible, or what is the ſame, they are altoge- 

ther 
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ther abſurd. And this, I hope, none will ſup- 
poſe. If, therefore, it be granted, that the higheſt 
good is practically poſſible, thoſe conditions, under 
which alone it can be ſo, muſt likewiſe be granted. 
Now, it is clear, that when happineſs is made the 
road to virtue, all virtue is deſtroyed, and diſorder 
and confuſion is the immediate conſequence, which 
can neither be called happineſs nor the higheſt 
good; whereas if virtue be made the road to happi- 
neſs, happineſs will not be deſtroyed, but only con- 
fined to general laws which preſerve it againſt ex- 
travagance, and give it confiſtency. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the higheft good is practically poſſible, 
only upon the condition that VIRTUE BE THE 
CAUSE OF HAPPINESS, and that man, be. 


fore he ftrives after any particular ſet of pleaſing 


ſenſations, ſhould always reflect, firſt, whether the 
moral law would permit him the enjoyment of 


them or not. 
I might conclude here the moral part of my 
Treatiſe ; for I believe I have already done what I 


have promiſed. I intended to give the reader a 


previous notion of Kant's Morals. This, I hope, 


I have, by explaining the common nature of his 
E e Moral 
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Moral Principles, or his firſt Principles of Mo- 
rals. Thoſe arguments which lead to it I have 
enumerated, as far as the limits of this Treatiſe per- 
mitted me. I have only to mention, therefore, 
that the work wherein all this 1s treated more at 
large, is the Criticiſm of Practical Reaſon, which 
conſiſts of about 292 pages, and which firſt 
proves that reaſon is practical, and that the will 
of man is free; ſecondly, that the complete num- 
ber of moral laws may be, diſcovered, and how ; 
thirdly, that it is the moral law alone which leads 
to a rational belief in a God, and the immortality 
of the ſoul ; and, fourthly, that it is only a juſt en- 
quiry into the bounds of human knowledge, 
which can ſecure theſe important notions, as well 
as the laws of morals againſt the comfortleſs at- 
tacks of Fataliſm, Scepticiſm, and Empiriciſm. 
And this important enquiry, Kant, as mentioned 
already, has very ſucceſsfully attempted in his Cri- 
:iciſm of Pure Reaſon. I now proceed to ſtate that 
influence, which his Principles may have on our 
belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and the ex- 
iſtence of the Deity, which are the baſis of all re- 
ligion, | 5 

INFLU- 
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INFLUENCE 


OF 


KANT's PRINCIPLES 


ON 


RELIGION. 


Is the ſoul immortal? If not, religion has no 
end. Profeſſor Kant proves the immortality of 
the ſoul in the following manner: 

A will determinable by the moral law can have 
no other object than the higheſt good, and all its 
exertions muſt ultimately centre in happineſs and 
virtue. As the higheſt good is not practically 
poſſible without virtue being made the cauſe of 
happineſs, (ſee page 217.) it follows that only com- 
plete virtue can produce complete happineſs, and 
thus render the higheſt good practically poſſible. 
Complete virtue, therefore, though not real, muſt 
yet be poſſible; for if it be not poſſible, the 

E e 2 higheſt 
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higheſt good cannot be poſlible, which is abſurd. 
The will of man is not completely conformable 
to the laws of virtue, for it is not holy, nor CAN 
it be completely virtuous, becauſe virtue is an ideal 
which may be approached, but can never be 
reached by a finite being. But although the laws 
of morals cannot be completely fulfilled yer they 
muſt be acknowledged as neceſſary to be practiſed. 
Now, as we muſt follow the moral law, and can rea- 
liſe it oaly by approaches that are progreſſive ad in- 
finitum, it is neceſſary for the ſake of our own prac- 
tice to ſuppoſe ſuch a progreſs as practically poſſi- 
ble. For if this progreſs is impoſſible, the moral law 
cannot be realiſed; if it cannot be realiſed, it is 
impoſſible ; and to practiſe the moral law would, 
therefore, be to practiſe ſomething which is impoſ- 
fible. In the phyſical world we diſcover the 
ſtricteſt fitneſs; in the moral world this fitneſs 
would be deſtroyed, if we conceiye that there 
could be any law that cannot be fulfilled, even by 
approaches that are progreſſive. What reaſon have 
we to ſuppoſe the latter ? It might be aſked, What 
reaſon have we to ſuppoſe it? We ſuppoſe it to 
preſerve the uſe of our reaſon, which would be di- 

| rectly 
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rectly deſtroyed, if we take away the fitneſs from 
the moral world. | 

The caſe, therefore, ſtands thus: Thoſe who 
deny an infinite progreſs towards virtue, have no 
reaſon to do fo, for they cannot defend themſelves 
by experience, nor by grounds à priori. Thoſe 
who hold the affirmative have ſufficient reaſons for 
doing fo, becauſe it is only by affirming this that 
we can reaſonably reſolve to practiſe the moral 
law, and preſerve the uſe of our reaſon in a moral 
regard, which no man will relinquiſh upon flight 
grounds. 

Now, as we are bound by reaſon to ſuppoſe our 
progreſs in virtue will be infinite, and as this pro- 
greſs cannot be made, unleſs the ſame perſon con- 
tinues its exiſtence, it follows that the higheſt 
good is practically poſſible only on the condition 
of man's immortality. 

Immortality being inſeparable from the higheſt 
good, and the only condition under which. it is 
practically. poſſible, it is, therefore, a poſtulate of 
practical reaſon, or a poſition which muſt be 
granted whenever we grant that the higheſt good 
is practically poſſible, 

To 
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To know what kind of evidence this is, we 
muſt carefully examine what kind of evidences 
man has, and wherein their nature conſiſts. 

We examine human evidence, when we con— 
ſider what it ſignifies: To be of opinion, to be- 
 lieve, to be certain, and to be demonſtratively 
certain. | 

I. The expreſſion. To be of opinion, means, 
to take ſomething for true, but from reaſons that 
are neither ſubjectively nor objectively ſufficient. 
This will be beſt illuſtrated thus: Suppoſe a man 
in India acquaints his friend in London that he 
lies dangerouſly ill. The perſon in London, when 
receiving this intelligence, may think that his 
friend abroad has died before the intelligence ar- 
rived ; and in thinking this he is merely of opi- 
nion, that is, he takes ſomething for true, namely, 
the death of his friend, with the conſciouſneſs that 
he has neither ſufficient ſubjective nor ſufficient 
objective reaſons for the concluſion ; not ſufficient 
ſubjective reaſons, becauſe the mere thinking a 
perſon dead, though it be not unreaſonable in the 
preſent caſe, 1s yet no argument that the perſon 
is really dead; and not ſufficient objective reaſons, 

becauſe 
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becauſe the perſon ſuppoſed to be dead, is abroad 
and not under his inſpection; he cannot, there- 
fore, examine him on the ſpot to know whether he 
be dead or alive. 

II. To believe, is to take ſomething for true 
with the conſciouſneſs that there are ſufficient ſub- 
jective reaſons for doing ſo, but no objective ones. 
For inſtance, we believe that Auguſtus was a Ro- 
man Emperor. To this we have no objective 
reaſons, for the object of this belief, the Emperor 
is no more, and we cannot draw from him any 
reaſons concerning his former exiſtence. But we 
have ſufficient ſubjective reaſon to take it for truth, 
that he really did exiſt; for all hiſtorians teſtify 
this, and the matter itſelf is neither unreaſonable 
nor inconceivable. 

III. To be certain, is to take ſomething for true 
with the conſciouſneſs that both the ſubjective 
and objective reaſons are ſufficient. For inſtance, 
we are certain that ſuch a country as England 
exiſts; for we are in it, and have it before our 
eyes, and there is nothing in our ſubject or our 
thoughts which does not corroborate this truth, 


IV. To 
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IV. To have demonſtrative certainty, 1s to have 
ſuch a certainty as makes us conſcious of the im- 


poſſibility of the contrary. For inſtance, we are 
certain that every point in the circumference of a 
circle is at an equal diſtance from the centre; for we 
have ſufficient objective and ſubjective reaſons to 
this truth. But we have in this inſtance not only 
certainty, but alſo demonſtratiye certainty ; becauſe 
we are conſcious of the impoſſibility of the con- 
trary ; for if every point in the circumference of a 
circle were not at an equal diſtance from the 
centre, there would be no circle. 

Is the proof brought forward by Kant in favour 
of the immortality of the ſoul, fuch as to afford de- 
monftrative certainty ? No; for it contains no ob- 
jective reaſons, immortality being no object of 
which we can have knowledge, for to have know- 
tedge of an object, the object muſt be repreſented 
by an intuition, that is, it muſt be in time and 
ſpace, and affect our ſenſes; but this cannot be the 
caſe with immortality. As the proof contains no 
objective reaſons, and thefore no certainty, it con- 
tains muchleſs demonſtrative certainty. But ought 


we not then to believe it? By all means; for we 
have 
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have ſufficient ſubjective reaſons, although we have 
no objective ones. We muſt believe it, in order to 
be able io make any practical uſe of reaſon, which 
is by far more neceſſary and important than the 
theoretical. | 

The Kantean argument in favour of immorta- 
lity, therefore, ſtands thus : 

1. Immortality cannot be demonſtrated, becauſe 

it is no intuitive object. 

2. The contrary of immortality cannot be de- 
monſtrated, becauſe it would be demonſtrat- 
ing ſomething of which man can have no in- 
tuition, that is, no knowledge *. 

3. In favour of immortality we have ſufficient 
ſubjective reaſons, but not a ſhadow of ſub- 
jective reaſon againſt it. 

In this ſituation of things we muſt believe in im- 
mortality, or elſe lay aſide all uſe of reaſon at once. 
But although we muſt believe it, we cannot be 
certain of it, and this uncertainty is highly favour- 
able to the cauſe of virtue ; for were man quite 

* In the Extract of Principles, I have fhewn, that by our 
Reaſon, Intellect, and Senſitive Faculty, we can know only ob- 


jects in time and ſpace, among which immortality cannot be 
reckoned, 
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certain that he is immortal he could not be vir- 
tuous, becauſe he would act from fear or hope, 
and thus degrade the purity of his moral motives, 
which conſiſts in ſttict diſintereſtedneſs. I muſt 
repeat a remark which I have made above, that 
it is a great difference to write a ſcientific ſyſtem 
of morals, and to improve the uſual moral notions 
by ſermons. The firſt requires all the rigour of 
cold and impartial truth, and the ſecond a hu- 
mane condeſcenſion to the habitual moral notions 
of our fellow creatures, whoſe ſituation in life does 
not always allow them to ſee truth as quickly as 
| the philoſopher does. The great rule, „Act 
ſtrictly conformable to thy beſt knowledge, and 
endeavour to improve thy knowledge,” mult, in 
this particular, never be loſt out of fight, It will 
preſerve amity among people of different opinions, 
and not retard the progreſs of truth. 

I ſhall now adduce Kant's argument in favour 
of the exiſtence of the Deity. 

The higheſt good, as already mentioned, is 
poſſible to be realiſed. It conſiſts of virtue and 
happineſs; and if it were not poſſible to be. rea- 
lifed, it would be abſurd either to ſtrive after vir- 

tue 
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tue or happineſs; for, in ſuch a caſe we ſhould 


{trive after ſomething which is impoſſible. 
As the chief part of the higheſt good, which is 
virtue, leads vs into a belief of immortality, fo the 
| ſecond part of the higheſt good, which is happi- 
neſs, will lead us into a belief of the exiſtence of 
the Deity. | 
To be happy, it is requifite that all proceed 
agreeably to our will and wiſhes ; for we are un- 
happy in proportion as things take a turn contrary 
to ouf will and wiſhes. Happineſs, therefore, 1s 
founded upon the agreement of the ſurrounding 
nature with our will and defires, with the end for 
which we exiſt, and with the eſſential grounds 
that determine our will. Let the determining 
grounds of our will be oppoſed by nature, and the 
diſcordance muſt either diminiſh or deſtroy our 
happineſs. As the moral law, which determines our 
will, is different from the determining grounds of 
the phenomena in nature; one being a law of free- 
dom, and the others mechanical cauſes, it follows, 
that the moral law cannot contain the leaſt ground 
for ſuppoſing * a neceſſary connection between 
Ff 2 virtue 


* The Moral Law has been mentioned before to be the cauſe 
of happineſs, and now this ſeems to be contradicted, But the 
reader 
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virtue and a proportionate- happineſs in a being 
belonging to the phenomena of nature, as a part, 
and which yet is directed in its actions by a law di- 
rectly oppoſite to the mechanical courſe of nature. 
Man thus ſituated, in order to enjoy happineſs 
proportionate to his virtue, muſt either be che au- 
thor of nature, or have the courſe of nature at his 
command; but being himſelf a part of nature, 
and, conſequently influenced by its laws, he has 
no power to regulate its courſe ſo as to procure 
himſelf a proportionate happineſs. 

But although virtue be not attended with a pro- 
portionate happineſs in this world, yet the poſſibi- 
lity of realiſing the higheſt good, neceſſarily de- 
pends upon a proportionate happineſs being the 
conſequence of virtue. For every rational and 
finite being neceſſarily defires happineſs, that is, 
an agreement of the ſurrounding nature with the 
unalterable laws of his deſiring faculty, If it be 
impoſſible for nature ever to agree with our do- 


reader will remember, that it has been added, we muſt helieve 
that the Moral Law is the cauſe of happineſs, becauſe other- 
wiſe the higheſt good would not be practically poſſible, and not 
becauſe the Moral Law contains any ground to ſuppoſe that it 
really is fo In this world. p 

fires, 


Mm 


fires, happineſs can never be realiſed ; if happineſs 
can never be realiſed, the ſecond part of the 


higheſt good, which is happineſs, would be im- 
poſſible. To ſtrive after happineſs, therefore, 
would be to ſtrive after ſomething which is im- 
poſſible, that is, it would be abſurd, and the 
higheſt good, in ſuch a caſe, could only conſiſt in 
being virtuous. But the complete higheſt good 
of a finite and rational being, can never conſiſt 
only in being virtuous ; every being of this de- 
ſcription has wants, deſires, feelings, and neceſ- 


ſarily muſt defire that the ſurrounding world ſhould. 


agree with his wants, deſires, and feelings, and not 
oppoſe them. But the preſent world does not 
diſcover any exact agreement of this kind, nor 
has man the power to make it coincide with the 
neceſſary demands of his will. 

If, therefore, virtue cannot procure a propor- 
tionate happineſs, it is abſurd to practiſe it. For 
the exiſtence of a man practiſing virtue is not im- 
proved by virtue; on the contrary, he is always 
expoſed by it to the ſevereſt ſacrifices, and that 
without attaining any regular end, If no man, in 
ſuch a caſe, could reaſonably propoſe to follow the 

laws 


. 
| 
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laws of virtue, and if a proportionate happineſs be 
thus impoſſible to be produced by virtue, it fol- 
lows, that the higheſt good is a mere chimera. 
Hence it is clear, that the higheſt good neceſſarily 
depends upon a proportionate happineſs being the 
conſequence of virtue, and muſt either ſtand or 
fall upon this foundation. 

However, to keep up the uſe of our reaſon, 10 
to preſerve our natural freedom, we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſtrive after virtue, and as virtue, reaſon, and 
natural freedom were without an end, if they did 
not tend to improve our exiſtence and to make us 
proportionately happy, it unavoidably follows, 
that in order to remain reaſon able, we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſe a proportionate happineſs to be con- 
ſequent upon virtue. 

But he that allows this connection beer the 
parts of the higheſt good, muſt neceſſarily allow 
that condition under which this connection is, poſ- 
ſible. This condition of poſſibility can lie no 
where elſe than in a cauſe diſtinct from nature, 
in a cauſe which produced nature, and has the 
power to realiſe the agreement of nature with our 
moral conduct. Hence the higheſt good is poſ- 
ſible 
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ture, a firſt cauſe of all nature. But to propor- 


tion happineſs to virtue, requires a will and under- 
ſtanding. Hence the firſt cauſe, in order to realiſe 
the higheſt good, mult have a will and under- 
derſtanding, it muft be a Deity. And thus it fol- 
lows, that the higheſt good is not poſſible to be 
realiſed, unleſs there exiſts a God. 

There remains, conſequently, the following al- 
ternative only. Either we muſt allow, that the 
higheſt good can be realiſed, and then we muſt 
neceſlarily grant that condition under which alone 
it can be realiſed, that is, the exiſtence of a 
Deity. Or we muſt deny that the higheſt good 
can be realiſed, and then we mult give up, if we 
can, all deſire of happineſs and virtue as chimeri- 
cal, and conſider both as impoſſible to be realiſed ; 
which, I conceive, no man will do, who would 
not have his name ſtruck out from the liſt of rea- 
ſonable beings. 

What ſort of evidence is that, therefore, which 
Kant offers in favour of the exiſtence of the Deity ? 
It is no demonſtration ; it is not certainty ; but it is 
belief, a belief founded upon the moral nature of 


man, 
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man, and as impoſſible to be ſhaken as it is impot- 
ſible to deny the authority of the moral law. 

The influence which Kant's Philoſophy in ge- 
neral, and particularly his arguments concerning 
the Deity and the immortality of the ſoul, may 
have on religion, is that it ſecures theſe two 
important objects againſt all manner of demon- 
ſtrations, which have done more miſchief in the 
moral world than even Fataliſm. There is 
no demonſtration poſſible, either for or againſt 
the exiſtence of any of theſe important objects. 
For we have no intuition of them, and if we 
have no intuition we can demonſtrate nothing. 
Beſides, if Kant's Principles are well underſtood, 
we ſhall not ſay, that we are as certain of the 
exiſtence of the Deity and immortality, as we 
are of our own exiſtence. We have no ſuch 
certainty on this head; for of both objects we 
have no knowledge, but only notions; but 
from mere notions of things we can derive no 
certainty that the things really exiſt. Moreover, 
by thus deſtroying improper arguments, which 
never fail to produce Scepticiſm, room is made for 
A a rational belief, which, although it be not the 

higheſt 
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higheſt degree of conviction, yet is perfectly ſuf- 
ficient to make us ſtrive after virtue, and to leave 
us an opportunity of becoming virtuous from diſ- 
intereſted motives. For even to believe in a 
Deity ſuppoſes a regard for the moral law, and 
it is only he that will not relinquiſh that law, that 
can ſincerely believe in a God. The phyſical 
world can of itſelf give no information of a God; 
it is a collection of cauſes and effects, where 
every cauſe has another cauſe in inſinitum. And 
though we are led by it to a firſt cauſe, yet it 1s 
the moral nature of man alone, which teaches us 
that the firſt; cauſe is a moral being, that is, a 
God, f 
As the exiſtence of the Deity and the immor- 
tality of the ſoul form the grand ſource of all reli. 
gion, and as I have already explained Kant's opi- 
nions upon theſe ſubjects, I hope, I have done as 
much as the end of this work required of me, and 
may now leave my reader to judge himſelf, whether 
Kant's Philoſophy deſerves to be ſtudied and exa- 
mined or not. 
As this Treatiſe concentrates a number of Theo- 
retical and Practical Principles, which are ſcat- 
Geg tered 
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tered over the extent of five volumes, and as it 
places before the reader, the moſt important re. 
ſults of the Kantean Philoſophy, together with the 
Principles from which they ariſe, I hope it will 
not be conſidered as a work of no uſe, however 
deficient, it might be with regard to ſtile and 
execution. 
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THE END. 


